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terms. 


“Differential Reproduction in the United 
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DELINQUENCY AND ITS OUTCOME IN COURT AND COLLEGE 
AUSTIN L. PORTERFIELD 


ABSTRACT 


This study is based on a statistical comparison of the delinquencies of college students with those of chil- 
dren in the juvenile court. It notes the similarities of their behavior and the differences in outcomes, and it 
attempts to interpret these similarities and differences. The differential court appearance of the two groups 
is interpreted as growing out of the friendlessness of the court children and the social unimportance of their 
families. The differences in the after-careers of the two groups are explained by the increasing segregation 
and cumulative frustration of the less favored children, as compared with the expanding range of social par- 
ticipation enjoyed | by the college students. But the theory leaves ample room for the concept of “white- 


collar criminality.” 


This study of delinquency and its out- 
come in court and college is based on a 
statistical comparison of the delinquencies 
of college students with the delinquencies of 
children who were brought to the juvenile 
court; it attempts a tentative explanation of 
the similarities and differences. The data 
were secured from the study of 2,049 al- 
leged delinquents in the Fort Worth area* 
and of 337 college students, alleged not to 
be delinquent, in three schools of northern 
Texas. They include information on the 
pre-enrolment behavior of 200 men and 137 
women and on the post-enrolment behaviors 
of one-half of the men.? 


* The cases chosen for study constituted the en- 
tire case load of the local “Juvenile Court” for 1931, 
1933, and 1935. The period of study was 1941-42. 
The time intervening provides a follow-up period. 
The resident cases numbered 1,155; nonresident 
cases, 894. 


? The information on the college students was 
secured in two separate investigations. In the first, 
made in 1940-41, the data were secured on the pre- 
enrolment behavior of 100 men and 137 women. 
The second, made in 1941~42, obtained information 


I. SIMILARITIES IN THE DELINQUENCIES 
OF THE TWO GROUPS 


The court cases, as analyzed, were 
charged with fifty-five specific offenses, 
varying all the way from “shooting spit- 
wads at a wrestling match” to murder. But 
they had no monopoly on such offenses; for 
the students, replying through schedules 
presented by our investigators, freely re- 
ported delinquencies of the same kind, 
largely without interference from the courts. 
These questionnaires, listing in one section 
the fifty-five specific offenses for which chil- 
dren were brought to court, were presented 
personally by the investigators and re- 
turned anonymously by those to whom they 
were presented. Table 1 gives results in- 
dicative of the universal prevalence of past 
delinquency among college men and women. 

A well-adjusted ministerial student said 
he had indulged in twenty-seven of the fifty- 


on both precollege and college delinquencies of 100 
men. The investigators were Dick Jay, Clada Jones, 
Duncan Sanders, and Trotter Adams. 


199 


200 


five offenses; and a successful pastor, also a 
student, reported committing twenty-eight 
of the delinquencies which have irritated 
some part of the community so much that 
it has annually brought at least 1,400 chil- 
dren to the police station and/or the juvenile 
court. 


TABLE 1 


PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS REPORTING THE 
COMMISSION OF ONE OR MORE OF THE FIFTY- 
FIVE OFFENSES CHARGED AGAINST CHILDREN 
IN THE COURT AND THE AVERAGE NUMBER 
OF OFFENSES REPORTED BY EACH 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY 


The offenses of the college students were 
apparently as serious, though probably not 
so frequent, as those of youth in court, even 
when allowances are made for the difficulty - 
of defining the items of the questionnaire in 
a way that would communicate to the stu- 
dent what the behavior was on which the 
information was being sought. Any doubt 
as to whether the students were fair repre- 
sentatives of those who enrol in college will 
be dispelled by a study of Table 2. 


3 Space limits in the questionnaire confidentially 
presented to the students precluded adequate defini- 
tion of all the offenses about which inquiry was 
made. In a letter to the author Professor Ernest W. 


SER (PIN Burgess comments that, under stealing, for ex- 
Number |p oorting one|Number of ample, “the students may include thefts that are 
Offending Group in | or More of the! Offenses likely to be regarded as childhood pranks or stunts 
Group |" Offenses | Reported (a8 taking things for souvenirs).” Professor Bur- 
gess has made a good point, but it should also be re- 
Precollege men.....} 200 100.0 17.6 membered that what the complainant considers a 
College men*.......| 100 100.0 11.2 stunt may vary with both the status of the child and 
Precollege womenf.| 137 100.0 4.7 the character of the complainant. Such stunts get 
some children into the juvenile court. See pp. 206-7 

* See n. 2, above. t See n. 2, above. of this paper. 

TABLE 2 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF OFFENSES REPORTED BY VARIOUS STUDENT GROUPS AMONG 
100 MEN AND 137 WOMEN IN PRECOLLEGE DAYS, AND THE PER- 


CENTAGE REPORTING ONE 


OR MORE OF THE OFFENSES 


NUMBER OF TOTAL OFFENSE 
OnE on More OF THE 
PERSONS OFFENSES AVERAGE 
Group 
Males Females | Males |Females|) Males | Females} Males | Females 
100.0 100.0 25 56 479 203 19.2 3.6 
Sophomores........ 100.0 100.0 17 22 307 97 18.1 4.4 
Juniors 100.0 100.0 28 33 496 229 17.7 6.9 
Seniors. .... 100.0 100.0 26 26 432 124 16.5 4.8 
Athletes......... , 100.0 100.0 43 23 954 124 23.3 5.4 
Class Officers*. .. . 100.0 100.0 48 77 723 427 17.0 5.5 
Honor studentsf.. . 100.0 100.0 41 gl 717 418 18.0 4.6 
Ee 100.0 100.0 9 18 151 88 16.8 4.9 
Family income: 
Below $500... .. 100.0 100.0 3 2 45 6 15.0 3.0 
$500-$o99...... 100.0 100.0 15 10 247 39 16.5 3-9 
$1,000-$1,499 100.0 100.0 21 29 345 134 16.4 4.6 
$1,500-$1,999 100.0 100.0 17 27 293 79 17.2 2.9 
$2,000-$2,499....... 100.0 100.¢ 21 25 398 123 19.0 4-7 
$2,500 and over... .. 100.0 100.0 19 41 328 300 17.0 7.3 


*In high school and/or college. 


t In high school and/or college. Observe that a student may be an athlete, a class officer, and a musician, etc.,at the same time. 


TABLE 3 


THE DELINQUENCIES OF 200 COLLEGE MEN AND 137 COLLEGE WOMEN COMPARED WITH THE 
DELINQUENCIES OF 1,866 BOYS AND 183 GIRLS WHO WERE CHARGED IN THE 
JUVENILE COURT WITH CERTAIN SPECIFIC OFFENSES 


PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 
PERCENTAGE OF 
JUVENILE Court 
Reporting the Offense | Charged with the Offense | Cases CHARGED 
Orrenses BY TyPES 
FFENSE 
Precollege Precollege 
College College 
Men Men 
Men | Women Men Women Boys | Girls 
Acts of public annoyance: 
Disturming 7.0| 2.9] 2.0] 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.2] 0.0 
13.5 | 0.71 °0:0] 0.0 0.0 
Disturbing (miscellaneous)... . . 26.0} 8.0] 0.0 0.0 0.0 Bit 
35.0] 0.0] 8.0] 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.2] 0.0 
Driving noisily by schools, churches... . . 37-0| 4.4] 13.0] 0.0 0.0 | 0.0 
Shooting in the city: 
39-5 | 6.6] 10.0] 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
Fireworks in public buildings......... 49.5 | 8.8] 42.0] 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
Spitwads at others’ displeasure... .... 77.0 | 29.9 | 20.0] 0.0 0.0 0.0 
Percentage charged in court: totals}......}......|...... 0.0 0.0 0.0 2.8] 1.1 
Violations of traffic laws: 
Hanging on cars, trucks............... 46.5 | 12.4 | 25.0 0.0 
67.5 | 51.8 | 61.0 0.2] 0.0 
Percentage charged in court: totals|......|......]...... 31.0 7.3 | 28.0 ©.9 | 0.0 
Malicious mischief: 
Setting fires in buildings............... 13.0| 1.5 | 14.0] 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.2] 0.0 
Breaking furniture.................... 27.5 | 6.6] 18.0] 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.1 | 0.0 
Breaking fences, doors................. 29.0] 5.8] 18.0] 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.2] 0.0 
Breaking windows.................... 36.5 | 2.2] 11.0] 0.0 0.0 0.0 1.0] 0.0 
Painting, flooding rooms............... 40.0] 17.5 | 36.0] 0.0 0.0 0.0 6:t 0.0 
42.5 | 10.2] 35.0] 0.0 0.0 0.0 3.0] 0.0 
Breaking street lights................. 47.0| 8.7] 13.0] 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.4 0.0 
Percentage charged in court: 0.0 0.0 0.0 5.0] 0.0 
Encroaching by— 
Tampering with property.............. 21.0| 2.9] 6.0] 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.2| 0.0 
29.5 | 9.5 | 16.0] 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.2] 0.0 
57-5 | 16.7] 28.0] 0.0 0.0 0.0 1.8] 0.5 
Slipping into theater.................. 62.5 | 10.2] 29.0] 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.4] 0.0 
Percentage charged in court: 0.0 0.0 2.6] 0.5 
“aa and injuries (except homi- 
cide): 
0.0] 0.0] 0.0 0.0 0.0 | 0.0 
Assault (clubs, knucks)................ 3.0] 1.0] 0.0] 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.3 | 0.0 
61.5 | 5.8] 25.0] 0.0 0.0 1.0] 5.4 
79.0 | 36.5 | 80.0] 0.0 0.0 0.0 
Percentage charged in court: totals}......]......]...... 0.0 0.0 0.0 1.7] 5-9 


* See totals below. 
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TABLE 3—Continued 


PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 


PERCENTAGE OF 


JUVENILE Court 
Reporting the Offense Charged with the Offense | Cases CHARGED 
OFFENSES BY TYPES 
OFFENSE 
Precollege Precollege 
College College 
Men Men 
Men | Women Men Women Boys | Girls 
Vagabondage: 
0.0] 0.0] 0.0] 0.0 0.0 0.0 9.0] 4.9 
4.0] 0.0] 4.0] 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.3 | 0.0 
Begging. .... 60] 3.0] 6.0 0.0 0.0 0.5 | 0.0 
mo 66) 0.0 0.0 0.2] 0.0 
Runaway, wandering... .. 4.5 4.3.1 2:0} 6.0 0.0 6.0 | 44.6 
Stranded transiency.................. 14.5 | 12.0] 0.0 0.0 0.0 t t 
42.5 | 34.3 | 28.0] 0.0 0.0 0.0 8.2 
Loafing in a pool hall...... 48.0] 0.0] 46.0] 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.3 | 0.0 
Percentage charged in court: 0.0 0.0 0.0 | 53.3] 37-5 
Liquor violations: 
Illegal manufacture.................. 8.0] 0.0] 0.0] 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.2] 0.0 
35-5 | 47.0] 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.3 | 6.0 
39.0] 2.9 | 43.0] 0.5 0.0 0.0 1.1 
Percentage charged in court: 0.5 0.0 0.0 
Theft: 
0.0] 0.0] 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.9] o.5t 
©.5| 0.0] 0.0] 0.0 0.0 0.0 2:5 | 6.0 
Theft of tools, money................. £.6] 6.0 0.0 0.0 3.8] 0.0 
Miscellaneous, petty.................. 23.0] 8.8] 11.0] 0.0 0.0 0.0 2.31 4.2 
Stealing melons, fruit................. 69.0] 16.0] 15.0] 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.3 | 0.0 
Percentage charged in court: totals}......}......)...... 0.0 0.0 0.0 | 27.2] 16.0 
Dishonesty (other than stealing): 
8.0] 2.2] 10.0] 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.2] 0.0 
Possessing stolen goods............... 20.0 | 3.6] 14:0] 6:0 0.0 0.0 6.6 
Passing slugs, bad coins............... 24.0] 0.0| 14.0] 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.1] 0.0 
58.5 | 17.4 | 60.0] 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.7] 0.0 
Percentage charged in court: 0.0 0.0 0.0 2.6) 1.6 
3.0] 0.0 0.0 0.0 6.0 
24.5-| 2.2] 23.0] 0.0 0.0 0.0 | 0.0 
58.5 | 0:7 0.0 0.0 0.0 | 32.4 
Percentage charged in court: totals}......}......)...... 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.7 | 11.4 
Other cases: 
Carrying concealed weapons........... 14.0] 0.0] 0.0] 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.2] 6.0 
0.5 0.0] 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.2 0.5§ 
Homicide, negligent................... ©.5| 0.0] 0.0] 0.0 0.0 0.1 | 0.0 
0.0] 0.0] 0.0] 0.0 0.0 0.0 1.4 | 10.3 
Neglected, abused, etc................. 0.0] 0.0] 0.0] 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.1 | 12.0 
Miscellaneous appearance in 2.0 0.0 4.0 0.0] 2.2 
Percentage charged in court: totals|......}......)...... 2.5 0.0 4.0 2.0] 24.9 


t See ‘‘Runaway.”’ 


} As accomplice. 
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§ Self-defense. 


DELINQUENCY AND ITS OUTCOME IN COURT AND COLLEGE 


Table 2 shows that the offenders included 
men and women who have attained various 
collegiate levels, class officers, honor stu- 
dents, ministerial students, athletes, and 
musicians and constituted a cross-section of 
the student bodies from which they were 
chosen. Careful comparison shows no sur- 
prising differences. 

The proposition that the delinquencies 
of college students were apparently as seri- 
ous as those of children in court finds much 
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studies as Clifford R. Shaw’s, The Jack 
Roller, The Natural History of a Delinquent 
Career, and Brothers in Crime, which in- 
dicate not only habitual criminal behavior 
in court cases, but many unrecorded of- 
fenses. But no records are available on 
the extent to which students have become 
habituated to a given offense, except that 
many students in our study were still com- 
mitting in college the offenses which they re- 
ported for the precollege period. 


TABLE 4 


FREQUENCY WITH WHICH OFFENSES OF VARIOUS TYPES WERE REPORTED BY AND CHARGED 
AGAINST THF AVERAGE 100 COLLEGE MEN COMPARED WITH THE FREQUENCY 
WITH WHICH THE SAME OFFENSES WERE CHARGED AGAINST 
THE AVERAGE 100 BOYS IN COURT 


NuMBER or TIMES 

FREQUENCY WITH WHICH|FREQUENCY WITH WHICH CHARGED! REPORTED BY 100 STU- 

REPORTED BY THE AVER-| AGAINST THE AVERAGE 100 DENTS FOR Each Time 

AGE 100 MEN STUDENTS MEN or Boys CHARGED AGAINST 100 

Tyre oF OFFENSE 
Boys In Court 

Precollege | College | Precollege| College Boys | Precollege | College 
Acts of public annoyance........| 366.0 131.0 0.0 0.0 2.8 130.7 46.8 
Traffic violations............... 255.0 189.0 31.0 28.0 °.9 283.3 210.0 
Malicious mischief.............. 235.5 145.0 0.0 0.0 5.0 47.0 29.0 
170.5 79.0 0.0 0.0 2.6 65.6 30.4 
Personal affronts............... 143.0 105.0 0.0 0.0 1.7 84.1 61.8 
134.5 100.0 0.0 0.0 53-3 1.9 
Liquor violations............... 120.5 143.0 0.5 0.0 r.2 100.4 119.4 
Dishonesty, except theft........ 113.0 99.0 0.0 0.0 2.6 43.4 38.1 
86.5 85.0 0.0 0.0 0.7 123.7 121.4 
15.0 4.0 2.5 4.0 2.0 7.5 2.0 
All types of offenses........ 1,755.5 |1,116.0 34.0 32.0 | 100.0 17.6 II.2 


support in the comparisons made in Table 3, 
which presents the percentage of college 
students who reported committing specific 
offenses and the frequency with which 
children have been charged with these 
offenses in court. How frequently the stu- 
dents have indulged in the delinquencies 
they have reported would be difficult to de- 
termine. It is highly probable that many of 
the court children have habitually com- 
mitted a greater average number of the de- 
linquencies designated than the students. 
The hypothesis that they have done so 
has backing in the data obtained in such 


In order to systematize and later to sum- 
marize the data in Table 3, the specific acts 
have been classified roughly into eleven dif- 
ferent types. The writer attaches no great 
significance to these categories. He merely 
finds them convenient for the immediate 
purpose. Table 3 also shows the few in- 
stances in which college students have been 
to court for their offenses. 

The relative impunity with which stu- 
dents have been able to commit delinquen- 
cies may be further emphasized by dividing 
the percentage of court children charged 
with each type of offense into the number of 
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offenses reported by the average too college 
men in each category. The data are not 
strictly comparable; and the frequency 
ratio reflects two variables other than im- 
punity: first, the types of offenses which the 
students are most likely to commit and, 
second, the types of delinquency which are 
most likely to get children into court. These 
results may be observed in Table 4. 
Obviously, this table does not indicate the 
relative delinquency of men students and the 
court group because there is a quite com- 
plete list of delinquencies by college stu- 
dents and only the one offense for which 


TABLE 5 


PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND JUVENILE 
COURT CASES DETAINED OR IMPRISONED 


PERCENTAGE DETAINED OR 
IuprisoneD In— 
Group DeTamneD 
Jail Penitentiary 

Juvenile court: 

42.6 | 13.0 9.0 

31.0 9.3 ? 
Students: 

Precollege men....| 6.0 0.5 °.0 

Precollege women.} 0.0 0.0 0.0 

College men. ..... 7.0 0.0 


the majority of boys was brought into the 
juvenile court, but it does show that the 
former have much greater immunity than 
the latter. Outside of receiving traffic 
tickets, the college student’s experience with 
the courts is negligible. The contrast re- 
mains just as glaring in the comparative 
detention and imprisonment experience of 
of the two groups studied. Table 5 presents 
this contrast. The figures represent a mini- 
mum for the court group’s experience in 
jails in Tarrant County and in prisons in 
Texas. Nobody knows how many of the 
nonresident, or local cases either, may be in 
the prisons of other states or have had ex- 
perience in other jails, for our information 
is incomplete. The training-school commit- 
ments are those from Tarrant County only. 
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But the student record is probably complete. 
Six per cent of the students reported jail ex- 
perience before, and 7 per cent after, enrol- 
ment. All cases but one, however, in each 
category involved a traffic offense. 

The data given so far indicate strongly 
two conclusions: first, there are great simi- 
larities in the behaviors of college students 
and in cases that are complained about in 
the juvenile court; second, there is a wide 
difference in the extent to which the two 
groups are brought to court for the same 
offenses. In the presence of these similari- 
ties in behavior, how may we account for 
the difference in frequency of court appear- 
ance? 


Il, FACTORS IN THE DIFFERENTIAL 
COURT APPEARANCE OF CHILDREN 


The similarities in the behavior of the two 
groups are not unfathomable. Delinquents 
are not a subspecies of Homo sapiens; neither 
are the “best” citizens. The antisocial 
behaviors of both students and court children 
suggest the same fundamental wishes: new 
experience, adventure, stimulation, chal- 
lenge, recognition, personal response—in 
short, the whole range of the human emo- 
tions. Differences in outcomes grow out of 
variations in the social configurations of 
which members of the contrasted groups 
form parts. 

The differential court appearance of the 
two groups might, in part, be due to a 
greater persistence in certain types of de- 
linquency on the part of the less favored 
children. But reflection on the data leads to 
several hypotheses and to further research. 
The varying socioeconomic status of the 
families, family disorganization, the char- 
acter of the complainant, the nature of the 
complaint, and the situation in which the 
act is committed—all seem to be important 
in the result. 

a) Socioeconomic status as a factor.—No 
close relation exists between income and mis- 
behavior, at least where actual deprivation 
is not involved.‘ In our culture, however, 


4See the income levels of students in Table 2. 
Nearly 63 per cent of the 1,155 resident cases appear- 
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there is a distinct relation between income 
and social status, particularly if the gap 
is as wide as that between the two groups 
compared. Members of the unfavored 
group may be hauled into court because they 
are on a lower level in the community than 
the police who arrest them. They are of less 
social importance than the clerks and man- 
agers of five-and-ten-cent stores who turn 
them in for petty shoplifting. They are no 
more significant socially in the community 
than the neighbors, park attendants, and 
other individuals who complain about them. 
Hence, it is not altogether facetious to de- 
fine the juvenile delinquent as 


a friendless young person who does not live in a 
good home or in a college dormitory ; who is not 
old enough to enter business or a profession for 
himself, or to run for the legislature; but who has 
offended some part of a rather peevish and ir- 
responsible community, and been charged with 
the necessity for being responsible and other 
than peevish himself.s 


b) Family disorganization as a factor.— 
Family disorganization is a factor in the low 
social status and friendlessness of the child. 
Only 16 per cent of the college students, as 


ing in the juvenile court were identified in the social 
service exchange as coming from families who were 
clients of relief agencies. Less than one-third, 31.3 
per cent, of the first offenders unrecorded as social- 
agency clients reported employment of the head of 
the family. Only 29.7 per cent of the first-offenders 
so recorded reported employment of the family head, 
while among the repeaters identified as clients of 
social agencies only 26.8 per cent reported such em- 
ployment. 

5 Austin L. Porterfield, “Youth Behavior and 
Welfare Survey of Fort Worth and Tarrant County,” 
p. 3 (prepared in mimeographed form from data re- 
ferred to in n. 1, above, for the Fort Worth Council 
of Social Agencies). While the author was re-writing 
the quotation above, a college boy exploded a can- 
non firecracker in a near-by dormitory room. In- 
cidentally, also, one of the local bank tellers, who 
volunteered to follow up the case of one boy, has 
himself absconded with several thousand dollars of 
the bank’s money; and several of the trustees of one 
of the colleges whose students are being compared 
with the delinquents appropriated about a half- 
million dollars of the school’s endowment to their 
own uses. One of the trustee defendants has com- 
mitted suicide. The socially important, if flagrant 
enough in their offenses, suffer more or less, too. 
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compared with 50.6 per cent of the court 
cases from families of known status, came 
from broken homes.® In the low-income 
group, if the father is dead or the parents 
divorced, the economic and also the social 
status of the family are lowered still further. 
But the social status of families of higher 
incomes, such as those of precollege students, 
is not correspondingly reduced in case of a 
break in the family. 

Moreover, the remaining parent of the 
low-income court case, whether father or 
mother, has a hard time keeping the family 
together. Boys are permitted to “run loose.” 
If the father has deserted, the mother is in a 
particularly difficult position, economically 
and in prestige. In any event, the children 
become more friendless in a community not 
alert to their needs. 

But the effect of family inadequacy and 
disorganization shows up more clearly than 
anywhere else in the attitudes of parents 
toward their children. It would be a rare 
parent in the college group who would re- 
port a child as incorrigible or actively dis- 
claim him when he is in trouble. In the 
cases under study it didnot happen. Yet 
1.4 per cent of the boys and 10.3 per cent of 
the girls in court were charged with incor- 
rigibility. In addition, parents often dis- 
claimed their children or gave them no sup- 
port when they were reported by others to 
the court. Twelve per cent of the girls 
in court were “neglected, mistreated, or 
abused.” 


Parents frequently complain to the court 
about a child’s disobedience even though the 
data make it perfectly clear that the parental 
personality merits no respect. Parents were 
either the original or joint complainants in 123 
out of 1,500 cases studied to determine the 
character of the complainant and the nature of 
the complaint. .... Many parents fail to realize 
the significance of the court-experience for the 


6 Homes of college students have been broken 
more than five times as often by death as by di- 
vorce; of children in court, less than twice as often. 
First-offenders’ families were broken forty-six times 
and repeaters’ families seventy times by divorce for 
each one hundred times by death. In more than 17 
per cent of the court cases the fathers were dead. 
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child. One mother, hearing that her son had 
been detained, wrote, ‘““Keep him in jail a few 
days; it might do him good.” Another wrote, 
“Could you not send her to the training school 
without the expense of sending her back to 
Cc ? We just have enough to eat, and that 
is all.’’7 


c) Neighborhood and community disorgan- 
ization as factors.—Accentuating the friend- 
lessness of the child is the fact that he lives 
in an impoverished, disorganized area ;* that 
he does not have the opportunity, if the in- 
centive, to participate in character-building, 
recreational, and socioreligious activities; 
and that he is educationally retarded. 

The delinquent belongs to almost nothing 
but a spontaneous play-group that often 
ripens into a gang and gets in the way of 
others.° The opportunities of the precollege 
group for social participation are much 
better." The cases coming into court are 
socially uprooted and without direction or 
protection at home or abroad; and they are 
abroad much of the time, because there is no- 
where else for them to be and nothing else 
for them to do, moving under the exact con- 
ditions most favorable for their arrest. 

d) Character of complainant and complaint 


7 For many concrete examples see the author’s 
article, Complainant in the Juvenile Court,” 
in Sociology and Social Research, XXVIII (1944), 
January issue. 


§ Delinquency areas in Fort Worth, as elsewhere, 
are areas of high incidence of relief, adult arrests, 
suicides, venereal disease, rent eviction, and poor 
housing, where all improvements on the lots are 
worth less than $1,250. 


9 Less than 40 per cent of the resident cases were 
“lone-wolf”’ offenders; and less than 58 per cent of 
the runaways “ran away’’ alone. 


*© More than go per cent of the college group had 
parents who belonged to some church; and more than 
go per cent of the college students say they continue 
to belong; and two out of three affirm they still go 
to church several times a month. But less than 46 
per cent of the court cases reported a family interest 
in church. Seventy per cent of the college students, 
as compared with less than ro per cent of the court 
cases, have belonged to character-building groups. 
In education, the latter are retarded an average of 
more than three semesters. 
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as a factor —Seven out of ten of the children 
in court were charged with “acts of public 
annoyance,” “encroaching,” “malicious mis- 
chief,” “personal affronts and _ injuries,” 
“violations of liquor laws,” “sex offenses,” 
and ‘“‘vagabondage,”’ as defined in Table 3. 
But more than seven out of ten of the 
offenses reported by the precollege group fell 
into these categories, with only one case, so 
far as known, being arrested or brought to 
court for such acts. Except for incorrigibil- 
ity and suspicious character, the only in- 
stances in which charges against children 
exceeded the admissions of precollege stu- 
dents were in auto and bicycle theft—a 
slight excess. 

The greatest differential behavior rests in 
the broad classification of “vagabondage,”’ 
to which belonged so many of the children 
“abroad without direction or protection:’™ 
A friendless child, loitering in the railroad 
yards, hopping freights, going to the next 
town or state, wandering in the streets, be- 
comes a “runaway” or a “suspicious char- 
acter.”’ Falling into the hands of police, he 
cannot give a good account of himself. Fre- 
quently a boy was taken to the city jail for 
the night, then placed by the juvenile court 
in the county jail for a few days, and then 
sent home on the highway with a ‘We pre- 
sume he is on his way!”’ Who could be more 
friendless? 

Many complainants were individuals 
with the same or slightly better social status 
than that of the court child. Their character 
is best gauged by the nature of their com- 
plaints, which indicate that those with 
whom the child comes into conflict are often 
themselves criminalistic or, at best, petty, 
peevish, and irresponsible. Such individuals 
were complainants in one hundred and 
seventy-nine cases. 

Merchants were also among irresponsible 


Of the 1931, 1933, 1935 cases studied, 42 per 
cent were called “runaways,” and 9 per cent, “‘sus- 
picious characters.’”’? By 1941 the number of “sus- 
picious-character” arrests had not decreased; but 
the “runaways,”’ through reclassification, relief from 
depression, or both, were about one-third of the 
earlier number. 
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complainants in reporting juvenile shoplift- 
ing: 


Two stores reported 62 per cent of all such 
cases. Thus, if there are areas in which de- 
linquents live, there are also areas in which they 
perform their anti-social acts; areas favorable 
for such behaviors. One of these, a chain store, 
filled with things prized by the child, in easy 
reach of the child, reported 43 per cent of the 
shoplifting. But its competitors in the field were 
conspicuous for few references to the court. The 
other area is a large general store with a huge 
business volume. The children of the dis- 
possessed flock to these stores; and out of these 
wonderlands they try surreptitiously to emerge 
with candy, knives, dice, cheap rings, erasers, 
french harps, fishing corks, a single orange, etc. 
One boy stole a jew’s-harp and was sent to the 
training school. From the same store a boy stole 
some marbles; and both mother and store co- 
operated in sending the boy to the training 
schoo] at the age of eight years. At best, neither 
did anything to prevent it. 


In the light, then, of the data, it appears 
that the court child is from a socially un- 
important family, that he is friendless, or 
often “wounded in the house of [those who 
ought to be] his friends.” Even school 
principals sometimes join the latter group. 
But the college child, who behaves in much 
the same way, has friends at home, at 
school, at church, among club leaders, and 
on the playground; and his family has many 
friends. The same peevishness and irrespon- 
sibility is not displayed toward him as 
toward his less fortunate brother. While the 
parents of the latter may be asking the 
court to send him to the training school, the 
parents of the former are planning to send 
the lucky boy to college. 


Ill, FACTORS IN THE DIFFERENTIAL 
AFTER-CAREERS OF THE TWO GROUPS 


‘‘After-career,” as used here, means more 
than divergent social behavior; for, though 


12 See “The Complainant in the Juvenile Court,” 
Sociology and Social Research, January, 1944, for 
fuller details. Is the shabbier child watched more 
closely than the better-dressed child in a store? Ten 
per cent of the men students reported pre-enrolment 
shoplifting. 
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Table 3 indicates that the behavior of the 
college group improved somewhat after en- 
rolment, the improvement is not remark- 
able. But the differential outcomes of the 
two groups are very great; Table 5 indi- 
cates, in part, how great. The college group 
will probably rise to positions of honor as 
often as the court group will sink into 
ignominy. How may we account for this dif- 
ference in results? 

The theory offered here involves a dif- 
ferential range of social participation, ac- 
companied by progressive segregation and 
cumulative frustration for the court group. 
The association of the college student has 
been distinguished from that of the court 
cases as much by having a wider and more 
versatile range as by anything else. His par- 
ticipation in group life has not been limited 
to a group and cultural level so low and im- 
poverished as that of the less fortunate child. 
He, too, has taken excursions into the under- 
world and has seen the chief of police drunk 
at the 399 Club, but he also moves in highly 
respected circles in the community. Thus 
his interests are expanded, while the court 
child is becoming increasingly segregated to 
one type of culture in which his association 
is not merely preferential: it is forced—the 
only way of group life known or open to him. 
When the other boy graduates from high 
school, he goes to college. In college he feels 
that he “has a future,”’ that his life will un- 
fold in a socially respected, if not always up- 
rightly conducted, vocation and a home of 
his own. He will have status in the commu- 
nity, and the range of his social participation 
will grow. 

What the court child faces is progressive 
segregation, in which the court experience is 
itself a step, and cumulative frustration, 
which increases through the very attempts 
he makes to escape." At eighteen—the age 
of the highest incidence of arrests throughout 
the nation, but the age at which the other 


"3 For the author’s concept of frustration see 
“The Problem of Response to Personality Frustra- 
tion: A Concrete Example,’ Social Forces, XXI 
(1942), 75-81; also his “A Century of Frustration,” 
Social Science, XVII (1942), 132-42. 
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boy is becoming established in college—he 
faces multiplying barriers between him and 
the satisfaction of his wishes by socially ac- 
ceptable methods. ‘Deviation pressures’ 
operate to drive him out of the field of 
normal striving—they were doing so before 
he came to court—to the use of antisocial 
methods in the achievement of his goals. 
He, too, needs security, enlarged experience, 
status, family, vocation, and significance. 
But society denies him these satisfactions; 
and, when he falters, offers him instead a 
court record, a training-school committal, 
fear, isolation, and complete rejection. The 
medicine is worse than the disease. Before 
court and after, we have expected him to go 
from a broken or inadequate home, through 
impeded preparation and distorted educa- 
tion, into an occupation and well-adjusted 
home of his own. Now, at the age when he 
should enter through these doorways, he 
faces further frustration in the event that he 
seeks fulfilment except through the patterns 
of crime—and there also. 

Jimmie, the boy who “got into his auntie’s 
way while she was running a pleasure house on 
East Daggett,” went from her to the court, to 
the training school, to the penitentiary. Now 
an alumnus of the latter, he visited the writer’s 
class in criminology several times. Upon his re- 
turn from the training school, he was “hounded 
by the police” everywhere he went, ‘‘beaten 
in jail,” and “falsely accused of stealing a 
company car with the name of the company 
written all over it.” “I am dumb, but not that 
dumb,”’ he said. Coming back from prison, he 
found that his wife had run away with another 
man—a great blow to Jimmie’s pride. Still he 
wants to get a job and “go straight.” But no- 
body wants him with a prison record. The 
writer encourages him to be patient, to “show 


Cf. Lowell J. Carr, Delinquency Control (New 
York, 1941), pp. 98-149. 


his stuff,”’ and not to give up with the idea that 
“the cards are stacked against” him. Jimmie 
can only ask, “Whether I give up or not, aren’t 
they?” What can the writer reply?*s 


In the meantime, the college man has had 
time to “mature.” The same thing holds 
if the youth enters employment with a role 
acceptable to both himself and society with- 
out going to college. He passes the crises of 
moving in “unstructured fields” and settles 
down to “systematic behavior,” which, in its 
outward appearance at least, has the com- 
munity’s approval.'® But the other boy, be- 
fore he reaches Jimmie’s age—twenty-seven 
—may have settled down to some “system- 
atic behavior” which the community thinks 
of as criminal. 


TrexXAS CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY 


ts Cf. “The Complainant in the Juvenile Court,’’ 
Sociology and Social Research, January, 1944. 


*6The author is in thorough agreement with 
Edwin H. Sutherland’s theory of “White Collar 
Criminality,’ advanced in his presidential address to 
the American Sociological Society and published in 
the American Sociological Review, V (1940), 1-12. 
As to “maturation” and “settling down,’’ Suther- 
land uses the terms in the sense of becoming a con- 
firmed criminal. He writes (Principles of Criminol- 
ogy [New York, 1939], pp. 199-200): “A boy who is 
reared in an area of high delinquency reaches 
criminal maturity at an early age, perhaps by 
twelve or fourteen...., because criminality has 
become an integrated part of his personality, and no 
crisis upsets him.’’ But crises must not be minimized 
at fourteen or at any other age as a factor in the 
cause of a criminal career. If Glueck and Glueck 
are right in their theory that many criminal ca- 
reers “run their course,” like measles or mumps 
(see Later Criminal Careers [New York, 1937], 
pp. 105-6, 108-23), the more fortunate child has 
the advantage in the crises of youth. He has the 
support of organized society’s “rites of passage.” 
But the “white-collar criminal’? matures, too, in 
Sutherland’s viewpoint, without always reaching 
maturity, as the Gluecks use the term. 
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ABSTRACT 
This is a description and preliminary statistical study of a personality sonra of 239 items repre- 


senting the everyday experience of normal people. It is interpreted according to 


e theories of Freud, 


Korzybski, Simmel, Lewin, and others, and in terms of certain concepts of interactional sociology. Twenty- 
seven variable factors are measured by short, overlapping subtests. Two of these factors are considered as 
basic to the rest and are used to define five types of personality. 

The statistical results on a selected sample of 350 cases indicate significant differences (1) among the five 
basic types, (2) between adolescents and adults, (3) between men and women, and (4) between well-adjusted 


and “problem” personalities. 


The questions which compose the per- 
sonality inventory’ to be described here deal 
almost entirely with the everyday situations 
which arise in the life of the ordinary person. 
It is the intention of these questions to dis- 
cover some of the more important attitudes 
which determine the individual’s relation- 
ship to the other persons in his immediate 
social environment and his role in the more 
inclusive social group. Perhaps it would be 
correct to say that the particular attitudes 
which are to be measured here are those 
which might be most likely to become values 
to the associates. 

This aim has a twofold purpose: (1) to 
give the individual himself some insight as 
to the way in which his attitudes and result- 
ing behavior affect other people and his 
place in society and (2) to furnish the out- 
sider with some basis for prediction as to his 
social attitudes and the manner of his ap- 
proach to his life-problems. The questions 
and their answers cover much such a range 
of facts as an interested associate might dis- 
cover for himself if given sufficient time and 
opportunity to note the behavior of a given 
individual as he reacts to the values of his 
more immediate environment. The condi- 
tioning facts upon which the attitudes and 
behavior may be based, such as intelligence, 
physical appearance, social or educational 


1 The Personality Analysis Test, in a revision 
made after several months of preliminary investi- 
gation, has been administered to more than a 
thousand persons and a preliminary standarization 
made on a controlled sample of 350 cases. 


level, and the like, must be determined by 
other means. 

The analysis of this problem, which is es- 
sentially that of determining the course of 
the interaction between the individual and 
certain elements of his environment, has 
here been broken up into three parts: (1) 
the determination of the attitudes of the in- 
dividual toward the self and the role in the 
group; (2) the determination of the attitudes 
toward the various other persons of his so- 
cial world and toward society in general; 
and (3) the emphasis which he places upon 
certain environmental values and the nature 
of his approach to his life-problems and 
goals. To these ends several different sys- 
tems of concepts make a useful contribution. 

Thus, much of the analysis of the self and 
the more intimate relations of the affectional 
life, as well as the basic idea for the general 
classification of personality, have been taken 
from psychoanalysis; the attitudes toward 
the status of the self and the role in the 
group have been derived from Simmel and 
the Adlerian psychology; certain aspects of 
the relation between the person and his en- 
vironment have utilized Lewin’s field theory 
and Korzybski’s work in semantics; while 
the concepts of goal and the end products of 
adjustment have been taken from Blatz and 
others. In addition to these, the concepts of 
sociology and psychology have been drawn 
upon for the definition of the attitudes show- 
ing the more general approach to life-prob- 
lems and society in general. 

In all, twenty-seven attitudes, assumed 
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to be particularly significant in the differen- 
tiation and understanding of normal per- 
sonalities, are given a specific definition in 
this test and are measured by means of 
small, selected batteries of questions. As 
used in this sense, the attitudes are here 
called the “‘variable factors of the person- 
ality.” A discussion of the factors used in 
this analysis may help to make clearer, the 
point of view of the test. 

In working with so large a group of vari- 
able factors it was found helpful to represent 
each by a symbol which would, if possible, 
show something of the dynamics of the at- 
titude which the particular factor sought to 
measure. Thus, in the following definitions, 
it will be noticed that the group of self fac- 
tors are designated by an S with appro- 
priate modifying signs; the factors which 
involve attitudes toward persons are desig- 
nated with a P; and the factors showing 
group attitudes with a G. All others are in- 
dicated by single letters taken from the key 
word in the definition. 

In each of the factor definitions an ex- 
ample is given of one of the questions from 
the particular subtest in question, and a 
significance ratio is indicated. These ratios 
were obtained from a comparison between 
the 15 per cent (about 60) top scores on each 
factor and an equal number of the lowest 
scores. (A description of the sample used 
for this purpose follows later in this paper.) 
The significance ratios may be taken as an 
index to the relative discriminatory value of 
the questions with reference to the factor in 
question. No question has been retained in 
this test which shows a significance ratio of 
less than 3.5, and the mean ratio for all 
questions is about 7.0. 

The following is a list of definitions of the 
twenty-seven personality factors used in 
this test. 


I. ATTITUDES TOWARD THE SELF 


S  Self-focus. The interest of the self in 
the self and its own attributes and 
possessions as apart from other selves. 
22 questions. Example: ‘‘Do you 
usually plan your clothing carefully 


S+ 


S+S~ 


*S+ 
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before buying it?” Significance ratio, 
6.0. 


S minus. The feeling of self-inferior- 
ity or inadequacy which may result in 
anxiety, particularly with reference 
to social values. 

26 questions. Example: “Do you 
often go over and over in your mind 
some failure on your part to do things 
correctly?” Significance ratio, 14.3. 


S plus. The tacit assumption of self- 
superiority. Many of the “ego-pre- 
serving” mechanisms belong in this 
category. 

18 questions. Example: “Do you 
sometimes make sarcastic remarks to 
show people where they belong?” 
Significance ratio, 12.1. 


S plus S minus. The conflict between 
the assumption of superiority and the 
feeling of inferiority which the atti- 
tude of others forces upon the in- 
dividual. The result of this conflict 
is irritability or touchiness. 

15 questions. Example: “Do you 
tend to resent unasked advice?” Sig- 
nificance ratio, 9.5. 


Obstinacy. This factor is closely 
allied to the self-factors. It is de- 
fined here as the resistance of the 
self against the encroachments of 
others. Secondarily it indicates a 
habitual resistance to change. 

20 questions. Example: “When you 
have decided that you are going to do 
a certain thing, do you strongly resist 
anyone who tries to make you 
change?”’ Significance ratio, 11.7. 


Starred S plus. True superordination 
with the acceptance of its duties and 
responsibilities, as opposed to the 
false superiority of the S+ mecha- 
nisms. It is probably the most im- 
portant factor in group leadership. 
A high development of this factor 
usually indicates a socially dominant 
personality. 

19 questions. Example: “Do you 
rather often find that you are the one 
to organize a group of people and 
decide when and where they shall 
meet or work, etc.?” Significance 
ratio, 10.4. 


*S 
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Starred S minus. The co-operative 
attitude. The willing subordination 
of the self to the group interest or to 
the leadership of others. It implies 
active group participation as opposed 
to the passive anxiety of the S— 
factor. 

17 questions. Example: ‘Are you 
likely to be irritated at people who 
interrupt your work or plans?” (To 
be answered in the negative.) Sig- 
nificance ratio, 8.1. 


The last two factors are taken as general 
indicators of the role in the group. 


Il. THE ATTITUDES TOWARD OTHER 
PEOPLE AND TOWARD THE GROUP 


P+ 


G+ 


G+G— 


P plus. Sociability. General interest 
in people as such. The positive vector 
toward social contacts. 

20 questions. Example: “Do you 
often go to see your friends?” Sig- 
nificance ratio, 12.1. 


P minus. Social withdrawal or social 
isolation. (Social isolation is also 
shown by the relative absence of the 
P+ factor.) The negative vector 
toward social contacts. 

27 questions. Example: ‘Do you 
take a good deal of time and trouble 
to keep up your friendships with 
people?” Significance ratio, 11.0. 


G plus. Group participation and, by 
implication, conformity to the group 
standards and ideals. This is the in- 
group factor, while that which fol- 
lows is the out-group. 

12 questions. Example: “Do you feel 
that you are a real part of the social 
life around you?” Significance ratio, 
12.0. 


G plus G minus. The conflict be- 
tween nonconformist behavior and 
the wish to belong fully to the group. 
Feelings of guilt and fear which 
accompany failures to conform to the 
mores. This group of questions has 
considerable diagnostic value in the 
determination of the “problem”’ per- 
sonality. 

15 questions. Example: “When you 
have done something you shouldn’t 
do, do you feel as though someone has 


Ps 


Pd 


Cr 


seen you and knew all about it?” 
Significance ratio, 12.0. 


Sympathetic attitude toward persons. 
Social rapport. The questions, on the 
whole, deal with the more intimate 
or primary group contacts. 

18 questions. Example: “Do you 
give those you live with more praise 
than criticism?” Significance ratio, 
6.2. 

The competitive attitude. The spirit 
of rivalry. The active wish for su- 
premacy by means of self-effort and 
self-improvement. The questions of 
this section show an energetic drive 
for success. 

16 questions. Example: ‘“‘Are there 
usually one or two persons whom you 
are trying to surpass in some way?” 
Significance ratio, 21.2. 

Wishful destruction of the good or 
status of other persons, leading to 
social aggression. The fighting spirit. 
Like competitiveness, it represents 
an energy expenditure and may be 
considered as good if the goal is worth 
fighting for. 

28 questions. Example: “Is it some- 
times rather a pleasure to you to hold 
out against someone and prove he is 
wrong?” Significance ratio, 13.1. 
Negativism. Contrariness. The neg- 
ative or contrary attitude, as defined 
by the questions of this section, is not 
so active and dynamic as the two just 
preceding. It is a habitual attitude 
of opposition to persons or to the 
established order. Studies not yet 
completed seem to indicate that this 
factor is a characteristic component 
of both the artist’s and the scientist’s 
personality pattern. It may show a 
readiness for originality of thought. 
19 questions. Example: ‘Do you dis- 
like doing just what is expected of 
you?” Significance ratio, 9.0. 


The critical attitude. Habitual criti- 
cism of persons and social values, 
which may grade over into attitudes 
of suspicion. It frequently takes the 
form of an S+ effort to enhance the 
feeling of self-superiority. Itis mostly 
a speech-behavior type of accommo- 
dation. Like negativism, it may be 
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the essential component of some types 
of constructive work, as, for instance, 
literary criticism. 

21 questions. Example: ‘Have some 
wrongs been done to you in the past 
which you have not been able to for- 
get?” Significance ratio, 10.6. 


The last four factors show a tendency for 
the individual to define his own role in the 
group in terms of opposition to it. The first 
two—competitiveness and aggression—are 
a more dynamic form of attempted adjust- 
ment than are the last two. Reference to 
Figure 3 and Table 3 shows a considerable 
difference between a group of problem cases 
and a group of successful personalities on 
each of these factors except competitiveness. 
All four are probably to be regarded as evi- 
dence of an existing lack of adjustment 
along with an effort to overcome it. 

The next two factors represent a quite 
different effort at accommodation, inasmuch 
as they indicate a wish to be more comfort- 
ably a part of the group rather than sepa- 
rated from it. 


X Exhibitionism. Showmanship. As de- 

veloped by the questions, this section 
shows only the socialized and more 
useful form of what may or may not 
be a basic exhibitionism. However, 
a high development of this factor 
does indicate clearly the pleasure in 
showing the self to advantage before 
an audience of some kind, along with 
the active and constructive effort to 
do so. 
21 questions. Example: “Do you en- 
joy being the center of attention of a 
whole group?” Significance ratio, 
12.0. 

D Overdependence. As defined here, 
the habitual wish to have other people 
conform to the self rather than for the 
self to make an effort to adjust to 
others. This section was intentionally 
built to show such an overdependence 
upon the services or affection of other 
people as might always be inter- 
preted as unadjustive in a mature 
person. There is nothing good to be 
said for a high development of this 
factor, which shows a significance 
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ratio of 11.0 in the difference be- 
tween the problem and the success 
groups. 

29 questions. Example: “Do you 
sometimes measure someone’s affec- 
tion for you by how much he or she 
is willing to dofor you?” Significance 
ratio, 12.2. 


The last factor in this section shows the 
fluctuation of wish now toward and now 
away from the social group and other in- 
dividuals. 


P+P— Ambivalence. Moodiness. The con- 
flict in the attitudes of attraction and 
repulsion with reference to other per- 
sons or an oscillation of mood re- 
garding them. It has proved to be 
highly characteristic of the adoles- 
cent personality and is probably 
always significant of some degree of 
emotional unadjustment. In the 
problem-success groups it shows a 
significant ratio of difference of 9.7. 
21 questions. Example: “Are you a 
little jealous sometimes of the people 
you admire most?” Significance ratio, 
11.4. 


III. THE APPROACH TO THE SOLVING 
OF LIFE-PROBLEMS 


I Initiative. Action based upon a 
“good idea.”’ This factor has proved 
to be one of the best indicators of the 
energetic approach to the life-prob- 
lems. Unfortunately, the questions 
in this section fail to show intellectual 
activity. This factor may be inter- 
preted as a good or a bad feature in 
the personality, depending upon the 
uses to which it is put. 

20 questions. Example: “Do you 
often spend a good deal of time work- 
ing on some new idea?” Significance 
ratio, 8.0. 

Perseverance. As defined here, the 
selection of relatively distant goals 
and a disciplined and continuing 
effort to achieve them. The problem- 
success groups show a difference of 
only 2.2 in the significance ratio, 
hence it is not taken as a criterion of 
adjustment. An overdevelopment of 
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this factor may produce an inflexibil- 
ity in the adjustive process which 
causes trouble. 

20 questions. Example: “Do you 
usually make your plans for a long 
way in advance and then stick to 
them?” Significance ratio, 9.8. 


This question overlaps with the basic R fac- 
tor where it shows a significance ratio of 7.0 
(see definition of R factor). 


Cs Common sense. The “practical” or 

sensible attitude. This factor was de- 
signed to show the adjustment to the 
conditions of the here-and-now as 
opposed to fixations on the past. The 
problem-success groups show a dif- 
ference of 8.3 on this factor, in favor 
of the successes. 
21 questions. Example: “Are you 
often a little reckless of consequences 
in the way you behave?” (To be 
answered in the negative.) Signifi- 
cance ratio, 12.7. 


The affirmative of this question has a sig- 
nificance ratio of 8.0 in the basic Z group of 
questions (see definition of Z factor). 


A Adaptability. Flexibility of approach 

to the immediate annoyances of daily 
life. This factor shows the second 
highest significance ratio of differ- 
ence between the problem and the 
success groups. 
32 questions. Example: “Are you 
likely to be irritated at people who 
interrupt your work or plans?” Sig- 
nificance ratio, 9.7. 


Although by far the greatest emphasis of 
this test is on the relationship between a 
given individual and his social environment, 
two factors are added to give a brief view of 
the attitudes toward money and toward ma- 
terial values (things). Both of these factors 
are important in the Freudian concept of 
personality types and are closely related to 
the basic R and Z factors, which are here 
used in the primary classification of person- 
ality described at the end of this section. 

M Attitudes toward money. Parsimony. 


The care with which small sums of 
money are guarded and become an 
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object of concern. The development 
of this factor has been found to be 
quite independent of the economic 
level or financial needs of the person. 
It is a personality function and is 
designed here to show the “parsi- 
mony” which is one of the factors of 
the classical “‘anal triad” of psycho- 
analysis. 

12 questions. Example: “Are you 
rather careful in stores to make sure 
that you are not cheated?” Sig- 
nificance ratio, 21.2. 

T The attitude toward things, i.e., 

toward the material values of the en- 
vironment. The questions include 
two divergent aspects of this materi- 
alistic attitude: (1) the creatively 
active and manipulatory interest and 
(2) the more passively possessive in- 
terest in ownership. 
16 questions. Example: “Do you 
usually take the time to keep your 
possessions neatly put away where 
they belong?” Significance ratio, 
15.4. 


Two more factors, with a more far-reaching 
significance than any of those so far defined, 
remain to be discussed. These factors are 
designated as the R (routine response) and 
the Z (zestful or impulsive response). They 
were developed in the effort to use the two- 
fold psychoanalytic division of the neurotic 
personality as the basis for the classification 
of personality in this test, according to the 
assumption that the difference between the 
neurotic and the normal is one of degree 
only. 

According to psychoanalytic theory, the 
first of the two major types, called the 
“anal,” is defined as follows: 


(a) Orderliness (bodily cleanliness, reliabil- 
ity, conscientiousness in performance of petty 
duties)—in an overaccentuated form, pedantry; 
(b) parsimony, which may become avarice; (c) 
obstinacy, which may become defiance and 
perhaps also include irascibility and vindictive- 
ness. These three factors are found regularly 
together.? 


? Healy, Bronner, and Bowers, The Structure and 
Meaning of Psychoanalysis as Related to Personality 
and Behavior (New York: Knopf, 1931), p. 318. 
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In this test these three basic factors have 
been designated as R, M, and O, while their 
overaccentuation has been defined in other 
factors already defined, such as perseverance 
(Per), irritability (S+S-—), and social ag- 
gression (Pd). 

The “oral” personality is the second of 
the two types. It is said to be characterized 
by a greater impulsiveness and spontaneity 
of behavior. The basic wish of this type of 
personality is “to incorporate certain ele- 
ments of the environment,” i.e., to become 
one with them or to make them part of the 
self. This impulsive response to the environ- 
ment has been designated in the test as the 
Z factor (zest). 

As applied to test scores this sort of clas- 
sification necessitated that for the anal 
character the R-M-O triad of factors (ritual- 
parsimony-obstinacy) should be high and 
the Z (zest) low, while for the oral character 
the Z should be high and the R-M-O low. 
However, since the four factors occurred in 
all sorts of proportions, the system led to an 
unworkable complexity in the accurate sep- 
aration of the two major types of person- 
alities. But experience seemed to show in- 
creasingly that the contrasting ideas of 
ritualistic or routine response (R) versus 
zestful, impulsive response (Z) to the en- 
vironmental values were of such great sig- 
nificance in the interpretation of normal 
personalities that they came to be used 
alone as the quantitative basis for the clas- 
sification of personality. 


Ranvd Z 


The R factor is defined in the test by a 
small battery of fifteen questions with a 
reliability coefficient of .89, as calculated by 
the split halves (odd-even) method; the Z 
factor by eleven questions with a reliability 
coefficient of .91. The two factors correlate 
at r= —.33. In the R battery the question 
showing the greatest significance ratio of 
difference between the personalities with a 
high R and those with a low Ris: “Is it hard 
for you to keep your things neat all the 
time?” Significance ratio, 8.8. The most 
significant Z question is: “Does it come 
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natural to you to be thrifty?” Significance 
ratio, 13.0. 

At the present time all personalities are 
classified in this test on the basis of the rela- 
tive degree to which these two factors are 
developed. Figure 1 shows the method of 
classification. Four major classes are de- 
fined by the four quadrants of a scatter dia- 
gram the axes of which are the means of the 
R and Z raw-score distributions. In order 
to increase the differentiation between these 
four classes, the scores falling near the cen- 
ter of the diagram were separated into a 
fifth class. 
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Fic. 1.—The division of personality into five 
classes. The axes of the diagram are drawn at the 
means of the distributions of the two basic factors, 
R (routine responses) and Z (impulsive responses). 
Each of the four quadrants defines one class, while 
the scores near the intersection are taken as a fifth 
class. The asterisks show the means of the classes. 


It will be seen that, according to this 
scheme, Class I consists of those personali- 
ties with a highly developed Z factor and a 
low R, hence referred to as the “high Z”; 
Class II is the reverse and shows a high R 
and a low Z, referred to as the “high R” 
group; Class III is high in both the R and 
the Z, called the “high R-Z’’; while Class IV 
is low in both and is called the “low R-Z.” 
Class V is near the mean of both factors and 
is designated as the “middle class.” 

Since the distribution of the scores of 
both the R and the Z factors is but slightly 
skewed, it follows that, at least for the 
sample used in this determination, the num- 
ber of cases falling within each of the four 
quadrants is about the same. The central 
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group, forming Class V, was arbitrarily de- 
fined in such a way as to include about one- 
fifth of the total number of cases, in order to 
keep the five classes alike in number. 

Such is the general theory on which this 
test of personality is based. The test itself 
consists of some 230 questions to be an- 
swered by “Yes,” “No,” or a question mark. 
A preliminary questionnaire as to the facts 
of the family background, economic and 
religious status, etc., introduces the test, 
and a final section as to vocational prefer- 
ences and early memories is designed to give 
a hint as to the present wishes and the na- 
ture of the past history. 

The use of so large a number of variables 
makes it necessary for many questions to 
receive a scoring according to more than one 
point of view. For the purposes of this test 
it is felt that this plural scoring and overlap 
of factors offers considerably more of ad- 
vantage than of disadvantage. The under- 
standing of the complex of the total person- 
ality is felt to be increased by the interlock- 
ing interpretation, since personality prob- 
ably represents a continuum rather than a 
series of mutually exclusive categories. 

In order to study the results of the test, 
a sample of 350 cases was selected from the 
first few hundred tests to be administered. 
Several months of intensive preliminary in- 
vestigation and many conferences both with 
known and with unknown personalities had 
seemed to show that the classification of 
personality on the basis of the type of re- 
sponse to environmental stimuli, i.e., the 
routinized (R) versus the impulsive (Z), was 
of basic importance. Hence the sample was 
made up with an equal number of person- 
alities drawn from each of the five basic 
classes just described. Each of these five 
groups was composed of 35 men and 35 
women, with a wide spread as to age and 
cultural factors and with each of the five 
groups as nearly like each of the others as 
possible. Taken as a whole, the sample un- 
doubtedly leans toward the more literate 
section of the general population; but the 
inclusion of a rather large number of mature 
workers, such as clerks, mechanics, farmers, 
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small businessmen, and the like, keeps it 
from being heavily overloaded with highly 
educated persons or those of college age. 

In making up the sample the degree of 
adjustment was also controlled to a certain 
extent. Only four personalities known to 
have been institutionalized for lack of ad- 
justment to society were included. Except 
for these, the “problem” personalities were 
all of the usual, everyday sort of unadjust- 
ment, such as men who want to leave their 
wives, persons who are unable to find satis- 
fying employment, and women who find no 
satisfaction anywhere. At the other end of 
the success-problem distribution, only a few 
conspicuous successes are included. All the 
rest are presumably within a normal range 
of adjustment, though the differences have 
proved to be considerable. 

With such a sample of 350 cases, evenly 
divided as to sex and personality classifica- 
tion, a preliminary statistical investigation 
of the test results was made. Since the pur- 
pose of any personality test must be that of 
showing differences between individuals or 
groups, this investigation was directed pri- 
marily to the discovery of the discrimina- 
tory value of this test. The first major ques- 
tion to be answered was this: Is the differen- 
tiation of personality into five classes valid, 
and if so what is the nature of the differences 
between them? 

In order to answer this question the five 
groups of personalities were studied sepa- 
rately with reference to each of the twenty- 
five factors other than the R and the Z, 
which form the basis of the division. The 
means, standard deviations, and standard 
errors of the mean were calculated for the 
twenty-seven factors both for the entire 
sample and for each class separately. These 
relationships are shown graphically in Fig- 
ure 2, in which the means of each class are 
expressed as z-scores of the total distribu- 
tion. In Table 1 the differences between the 
five classes are indicated by the significance 
ratios, only those at the 5 per cent level of 
confidence (1.9) or better being recorded. 
This table shows that, except for the defini- 
tive R and Z factors, the T factor (interest 
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in things) is the most discriminatory of 
class differences, followed by the M (care of 
money), Cs (common sense), Pd (social ag- 
gression), S (self-focus), and S+S— (irri- 
tability). 
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factors, shows an equally marked middle-of- 
the-road tendency with reference to all the 
factors, with the exception of the social 
dominance factor (*S+), in which it is of 
the lowest rank. 


TABLE 1 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN EACH OF THE FIVE CLASSES OF PERSONALITY AND EACH OF THE 
OTHERS, AS SHOWN BY THE SIGNIFICANCE RATIOS AT THE 5 PER 
CENT CONFIDENCE LEVEL OR BETTER 


About 70 per cent of the possible values yield ratios of this degree of difference. The mean ratio for all 


differences is 4.2. The greatest difference, both in number and in the mean difference, occurs between Classes 
ITI and IV, that is, between the high R-Z and the low R-Z groups. 


Class | Class | Class | Class | Class | Class | Class | Class | Class | Class 

Factor I I I I II Il II III Ill IV 

and and and and and and and and and and 

II Ill IV Ill IV V IV 
Critical attitude (Cr)......... 3:-9| 4.5] 2.5| 8.3] 6.0] 1.9 
Common sense (Cs)....... 10.2 2.0 6.5 5-9 8.5 4.7 
Care of money (M)........... | 6.3 | 20:0] 9.3 | 12.1 
Social aggression (Pd)......... 3.1 9.4| 6.0] 2.6 
Routine response (R)......... 25.0 | 22.0] 4.4] 13.0 27.0} 8.4.1] 5.2 
Self-focus (S).............. 1.9} 6.7] 3.0| 10.0] 6.5] 3.6 
Interest in things (7)... I5.0/ 13.0] 3.0] 8.5] 2.6|12.0| 6.2] 3.9| 5.8 
Impulsive response (Z)....... . 30.0 | 5.3 | 25.0] 16.0] 23.0| 4.6 | 13.0] 18.0] 10.0| 8.0 


From Figure 2 it is apparent that the 
greatest difference is between Class III, in 


Of the 270 possible chances for difference 


which both the R and the Z factors are high, 
and Class IV, in which the R and the Z are 
both low. There is a similar, though rather 
less extreme, difference between Classes I 
and II—the high Z and the high R classes. 
Class V, which is composed of those person- 
alities which show neither a clearly marked 
development nor a repression of the basic 


between the five classes, 187, or about 70 
per cent, show a difference at the 5 per cent 
level of confidence or better, with a mean 
difference of 4.2 when all ratios are included. 

A study of the standard deviations of all 
the factors shows that of the five classes the 
high Z (Class I) is significantly the most 
variable, with a mean S.D. of 3.57, a stand- 
ard deviation of the S.D.’s of .97, and a 
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mean significance ratio of difference of 7.5 
in favor of its greater variability. The low 
R-Z (Class IV) is the least variable, with a 
mean S.D. of 3.01, a standard deviation of 
.68, and a mean significance ratio of dif- 


ference of 7.4 in favor of its lesser varia- 
bility. 
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CLASS I—THE HIGH Z 
From the data already given it follows 
that to know only that a given personality 
belongs to Class I with a high Z anda low R 
is to know very little about it. Both the sta- 
tistical and the case work show that some of 
the most badly adjusted of the problem per- 
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Fic. 2.—Differences of pattern shown by the five classes of personality. The means for each class on each 
factor are recorded here in terms of z-scores of the total distribution. The greatest difference is seen between 
Classes III and IV, that is, between the high R-Z and the low R-Z groups. Class V, which is defined as the 
middle class on the R and Z distribution, is seen as intermediate throughout the entire length of its pattern. 
Factors marked with a (+) are active or dynamic in nature as defined by the test. Factors with a (—) are 


passive in nature. 


From these data it may be concluded 
that there are statistically significant differ- 
ences between the five groups of personality. 
The usefulness of the general classification 
as described here is equally clear in the 
study of the individual case. The failure 
of a given pattern to conform to certain 
of the class means or tendencies may be 
quite as significant for interpretation as are 
the conformities. A very brief account of 
the characteristics of each of the classes 
may serve to make the differences more 
clear. 


sonalities belong to this group, as well as 
some of the most completely adjusted and 
creative ones. In the successful patterns of 
this class the “stabilizing” factors shown in 
Figure 2 are usually extremely high, while 
the “unstabilizing’” factors are shown 
shrunk practically to nothing. In the unad- 
justed personalities of this class it is the 
reverse which is true. As a class the high Z 
is one of opposite extremes. The mean curve 
for the class does not give a true picture of 
it. Even on the nonsocial 7 count (interest 
in things) the same tendency prevails. Thus 
Figure 2 shows that in general the response 
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of the members of this class to the material 
environment is low, but a special study 
showed that many artists belong to this high 
Z type and have a high 7 count, which, in 
this group, is highly diagnostic. 


CLASS II—THE HIGH R 


This class, composed of the personalities 
with a high R and a low Z factor, corre- 
sponds rather closely to the psychoanalytic 
type known as the “anal retentive.” When 
the patterns of the members of this group 
were arranged in order of a decreasing differ- 
ence between the R and the Z factors, that 
is, when the R is shown accompanied by an 
increasing proportion of the Z factor, the 
unstabilizing factors showed an increase in 
the degree of their development, and the 
patterns took on some similarity to those of 
the high R-Z group. The “pure” high R’s 
are low in variability and well adjusted. 
When the Z enters, the trouble begins. 
However, taken as a whole, the members of 
this high R group are cautious (the M factor 
has been found to give an excellent indica- 
tion of the cautious approach to life-prob- 
lems); slow to respond to environmental 
changes, as would be expected from the high 
R and the low Z; meticulous of material 
details; emotional concerning their posses- 
sions, which have been said to serve almost 
as extensions of their own egos (passive T 
factor); skilful in handwork and material 
manipulations which they characteristically 
enjoy (creative 7); persevering (Per) in pur- 
suit of their goals which are “practical” in 
nature (Cs). Socially they are conservative 
(high G+), critical (Cr), and self-focused 
(S). 

The weakness of this group may lie in the 
relative inflexibility of the approach to life- 
problems, as indicated by the extreme 
height of their “virtues,” as well as the very 
moderate development of the factor of 
adaptability (A). The dominating wish of 
the members of Class II would certainly 
seem to be for security. 


CLASS III—THE HIGH R-Z 


In this class the high R organization of 
the life-pattern in accordance with habit and 
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regularized routines of activity is in conflict 
with the high Z impulsive response to the 
immediate environmental stimuli. The con- 
flict of these opposite “drives” produces a 
personality which is characteristically dy- 
namic and intense. (It is possible that this 
class corresponds to the psychoanalytic 
“oral biter’ when the Z is dominant over 
the R, and to the “anal explosive” when the 
R dominates the Z.) 

Conference work has shown that it is dif- 
ficult for these high R-Z personalities to 
focalize upon a single goal and choose a vo- 
cation. They seem to have many gifts and 
great energy, but in many cases they are un- 
willing to stick to any one line of effort. In 
some cases of maladjustment the approach 
to life is distinctly oscillatory, first highly 
“moral,” then equally “immoral” for a time, 
but with no satisfaction in either phase. 
Other cases show a continuous conflict be- 
tween the two halves of their nature. They 
are characteristically nervous and intense in 
manner. It is interesting to note that they 
frequently report nervous indigestion. The 
adjusted members of this high R-Z group, 
who have focalized their goals and reached 
a fairly stable balance, are found often to be 
rather stern and uncompromising idealists 
and formalists. 

Although some of the men in Class III 
are very successful indeed, very few of the 
women are so. No contented housewife has 
yet been found among the women of this 
class. In this connection it seems probable 
that in many cases it is recognition which is 
the dominant social wish. It is the larger 
audience which attracts them. They are 
ambitious, and, with a suitable goal, tireless 
in their pursuit of social recognition. It may 
be the difference in opportunity which ex- 
plains the difference in adjustment between 
the men and the women of this group. 

Although no detailed study has as yet 
been made with delinquents, it is perhaps 
worth mentioning that a small sample from 
a state reform school for girls and of a few 
delinquent boys all fell into this class of the 
high R-Z. 

Figure 2 shows that the members of this 
class might be hard to get along with. An 
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incomplete study of married couples indi- 
cates that frequently people of this type of 
personality are found married to those of 
Class IV, the most restrained and unemo- 
tional of all the type groups. 


CLASS IV—THE LOW R-Z 


This is, on the whole, the safest and best 
of the five classes, with more of the adjustive 
and less of the unstabilizing attitudes than 
any of the others. Very few problems and a 
high proportion of successful cases have 
been found here. If many of the unstabiliz- 
ing factors may be regarded as the potential 
source of “emotional” conduct, then the low 
R-Z personalities are characteristically un- 
emotional in behavior. This is exactly the 
impression they give in person. They are 
typically controlled, quiet, reserved persons. 
It will be noticed that both the P+ and the 
P— factors of social advance and retreat, 
respectively, are lower for this group than 
for any of the others. Perhaps this adds up 
to some degree of social independence. This 
seems to be the most rational of the groups. 
Many good students have been found here. 
The only “fault” in the personality of this 
group taken as a whole may be a slight re- 
serve in social relations which may prevent 
a full range of social contact and, perhaps, 
tend to limit the area of success. 


CLASS V—THE MIDDLE GROUP 


This class, it will be remembered, was de- 
vised primarily as a buffer group, standing 
at the center of the distribution of R and Z 
scores and serving to make the separation of 
the four basic classes more certain. It has 
little distinctive class character and seems to 
represent a middle tendency throughout the 
whole range of factors. It is, however, more 
like Class IV than any of the others, and it 
is possible that both of these classes repre- 
sent an early repression of the more extreme 
emotional tendencies which characterize the 
other three classes. Taken as a whole, the 
persons in Classes IV and V may lack 
“drive” and the energetic pursuit of given 
goals. 

If, then, one is justified in assuming that 
the class means give some indication of in- 
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dividual tendency, then one has a quick clue 
to certain conflicts or striving in cases where 
the pattern fails to conform to the class 
standard. In conference this sort of analysis 
yields excellent results and produces rapport 
very quickly. 

Experience indicates that in the individ- 
ual case it is simpler and more meaningful to 
compare the pattern with that of the class 
to which it belongs than to compare each 
variable factor separately, whether by per- 
centiles or by 2z-scores, with the general 
population means. 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MEN AND WOMEN 


Only seven of the twenty-seven factors 
showed a significant difference between men 
and women. In order of their difference 
these are as follows: 


Signif- 

icance 

Ratio 

Competitiveness 6.2T 
Self-inferiority 4.74 
Self-superiority 
Social aggression 3.1T 
Overdependence 


t In favor of the men. 
t In favor of the women. 


These findings seem to indicate that men 
are significantly more dominant and self- 
reliant (*S+); more competitive (K); that 
they feel less passively inferior (S—); are 
more assuredly superior in attitude (S+); 
show more initiative (J); are more aggres- 
sive toward other people (Pd); and show 
less of overdependence upon others (D). 
All this seems quite in accordance with the 
general impression concerning the differ- 
ences between the sexes. To the question of 
whether these differences are inherent in the 
male or the result of environmental circum- 
stance, this test offers no answer. 


PERSONALITY DIFFERENCES DUE TO AGE 


When this test was given to some 200 
junior and senior high school pupils, the 
scores were found to be sufficiently different 
from those of the adults as to require a com- 
pletely new set of standards to be made. 
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The figures for this difference have not yet 
been prepared for publication, but it can be 
stated that the whole series of unstabilizing 
or emotional factors ran much higher in this 
adolescent sample than in the adult. When 
drawn up and compared with adult stand- 
ards, most of the adolescents look like prob- 
lem cases. And perhaps they are. It is inter- 
esting to note that the basic factors, R and 
Z, showed no significant difference between 
the adolescent and the adult standards, and 
the stabilizing factors of adaptability, per- 
severance, and the like were similar in the 
two groups. Many conferences have been 
held with adolescents who have taken the 
test, and the results seem to work out as 
well with this age group as with the older 
people. 


VOCATIONAL CHOICE 


Although a good deal of work has been 
‘done in studying the relationship between 
the personality pattern as shown by this 
test and the vocational allocation or choice, 
there has been no completed study as yet 
which is ready for publication, though a de- 
tailed study of this kind is now being made. 
There is a good deal of evidence to show that 
certain types of pattern are best suited to 
certain types of work. A determination of 
the R and Z balance alone is sufficient in 
many cases to determine the general sort of 
vocation which is likely to conform most 
readily to the given type of personality. The 
ability to endure or enjoy routine (R) and 
to care for a recurring round of petty detail 
is in itself of far-reaching importance in the 
matter of vocational assignment. On the 
other hand, the ability to meet and enjoy a 
constantly changing situation (Z) is almost 
equally important. 


SUCCESSFUL VERSUS PROBLEM 
PERSONALITIES 


It is, of course, obvious that one of the 
major purposes of a personality test is the 
differentiation between the successful or 
well-adjusted personalities and those which 
are unsuccessful or problems either to them- 
selves or to others. 
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In order to test out the possible useful- 
ness of this test in this regard, a tentative 
reconnaissance experiment was made with 
two contrasting groups taken from the basic 
sample of 350 cases which was used for the 
rest of this study. Seventy-three cases for 
whom there was outside evidence of poor 
adjustment were compared with 87 person- 
alities who were thought to be well adjusted. 
(Part of the study was made with a group of 
111 cases.) The available evidence for the 
selection of the cases was, in many cases, 
very meager, and unquestionably the two 
groups are not mutually exclusive. It was 
often difficult to distinguish between people 
who have situational problems and those 
who have problem personalities. For ex- 
ample, two married couples who had come 
for help with their domestic incompatibili- 
ties were included in the group of problem 
cases; but, if the test results can be relied 
upon at all, in the one case it was the hus- 
band who was the problem, and in the other 
it was the wife (who had, incidentally, been 
the one to do the complaining). However, 
since the study could have no significance if 
test results were to be used as criteria of the 
state of adjustment of the personalities in- 
volved, both husbands and wives were in- 
cluded in the problem group. Because of 
these possibly mistaken initial classifica- 
tions, the results are less clear cut than they 
might have been with rigorously chosen 
groups. However, the experiment does at 
least show a method which might be per- 
fected for giving a quick working hypothesis 
concerning the probability of success or of 
problem tendencies of an unknown person- 
ality. 

Both groups were studied with reference 
to the twenty-five variable factors other 
than the basic R and Z, and in eighteen of 
them a significant ratio of difference as good 
as or better than about the 1 per cent of con- 
fidence was found. Table 2 shows that the 
most discriminatory factors as between suc- 
cess and problem personalities are (1) over- 
dependence (D), (2) adaptability (A), and 
(3) emotional ambivalence (P+P—). 

When the distributions of scores on the 
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eighteen discriminatory factors for both 
groups were studied, it was found that val- 
ues at a distance of about .5 ¢ above and be- 
low the mean on each factor might be taken 
as critical scores for problem or successful 
personalities, respectively. Scores falling be- 
tween these two critical points (about 40 
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areas of probable success or difficulty with 
reference to the whole range of factors. By 
this means any given raw score can imme- 
diately be subjected to the success-problem 
criterion. Thus, on the factor of adaptabil- 
ity (A), the critical score for problems is 
from 17 raw-score points downward, while 


TABLE 2 


MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, STANDARD ERROR OF THE MEANS, AND SIGNIFICANCE 
RATIOS OF DIFFERENCE BETWEEN A GROUP OF 73 PROBLEM 
PERSONALITIES AND 87 SUCCESSFULLY ADJUSTED ONES 


Only the eighteen factors showing a significance ratio of difference at least as great as 3.8 are used as 


criteria of adjustment. 


Group 


Success Group 


N=87 
FAcTor D 

IFFER- 

Mean S.D. Mean S.D 

10.6 3.6 4 6.2 2.9 3 8.5 
Il.4 3.8 4 2.6 8.3 
Group conformity (G+).................. 6.0 2.6 _ 8.7 2.3 2 6.6 
Guilt attitudes (G+G—)................. 6.6 2.9 3 4.3 2.2 a 7.2 
2:3 5.6 3.3 3 0.5 
Negativism (V)............. 7.6 3-3 4.4 2.7 3 6.7 
10.4 3.8 12.8 3.2 3.8 
Social withdrawal (P—).................. 4.6 6.2 3.6 7.5 
Ambivalence 9.5 4.1 4.2 2.7 9-7 
Social aggression (Pd).................... 13.0 5.6 6 7.4 4.0 4 7.5 
Social sympathy (Ps).......... 9.6 2.7 9.6 2.6 0.3 
II.4 3.6 12.4 3.1 is 2.2 
II.3 3-5 4 7.6 3.0 8.0 
Self-superiority (S+)........... 9.2 3-4 4 5.6 2.9 3 7.3 
Self-inferiority 4.9 .6 4.9 3.2 3 9.7 
Irritability (S+S—)..... 6.7 3.2 4 2.8 2.3 .2 8.9 
10.2 3.9 11.8 3.0 3 3.0 
Co-operativeness 9.4 2.9 12.2 2.5 


per cent of the total on a normal distribu- 
tion) would be considered as neutral for 
prediction. Figure 3 shows the way in which 
this separation is made. The vertical lines 
represent the range of raw-score values of 
each factor. The figures on these lines rep- 
resent the appropriate raw-score values of 
about .5, 1, and 2 ¢ distances above or below 
the mean, respectively. The critical values 
are indicated by the hachures which outline 


for successes it is from 23 upward; and the 
neutral zone lies between these points, which 
are each at approximately .5 o distance from 
the mean at 20. 

In testing the adjustment of any given 
case it is necessary only to find where the 
raw scores for the eighteen significant fac- 
tors fall with reference to the two critical 
points. The difference between the total 
number falling within the problem zone and 
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within the success zone is then taken as an 
index to the degree of adjustment. 

This method proved quite satisfactory in 
separating the problem and the success 
groups of the sample, even though all sorts 
of problems and all varieties of success were 
lumped together. On the basis of all the fac- 
tors together, a significance ratio of differ- 
ence of 13.7 was found between the two 
groups. It is felt that only two or three 
quite certain mistakes were made. These 
cases entirely escaped the net. One was a 
soldier reported as doing “considerable ca- 
rousing before his marriage,” who came 
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adjustment, then 9 per cent of the total 
sample of 161 cases were mistakenly judged 
by this test. Nine problem cases showed a 
balance of more than two points in favor of 
success and 6 successful cases showed a bal- 
ance in favor of problems. However, this in- 
termediate zone of indeterminacy could be 
made as large or as small as the necessities 
of the particular problem in hand might dic- 
tate. 

In conclusion it might be suggested that 
any judgments as to the probable success or 
failure of a given personality must be made 
in the light of the use to which it is to be put. 
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Fic. 3.—The interpretation of problem versus successful personalities from the raw-score values of the 
eighteen criterion factors. Scores at .5¢ above and below the mean are taken as critical points for the de- 
termination of problem or success tendencies. The differential between the totals of problem and success 
scores gives an index to the adjustment of the personality. 


through with a net differential score of 13 
points in favor of successful adjustment. 
Another was a male student who was said 
to be a problem to the dean of women’s of- 
fice because of his relations with girls. He 
showed up with a heavy balance of 9 points 
in favor of successful adjustment. Also one 
successful case leaned strongly toward the 
problem side. But all the others who showed 
a slight balance on the side other than that 
on which they had been classified could eas- 
ily have been mistakenly grouped, hence 
proved very little concerning the success of 
the method. 

If one considers only differences of 2 
points or more above or below zero as in- 
dicating a dependable index to the state of 


Factors which may be “faults” in one situa- 
tion may be requisites for success in another. 
Adjustment depends, of course, upon the 
suitability of a given personality pattern for 
the use to which it is to be put. In using this 
test for specific practical purposes the best 
method is first to prepare a sample of cases 
known to be adjusted in a certain situation, 
vocational, domestic, etc., and then to com- 
pare the unknown cases with the successful 
pattern, whatever it turns out to be. It is 
much less meaningful to compare the scores 
of unknown cases with those of the total 
population than to compare them with 
those of the appropriate group. 


WasuinctTon, D.C. 


THE CHURCH IN A SMALL CITY 


FREDERICK A. BUSHEE 


ABSTRACT 


The results of this study would indicate that churches in small cities show more vitality than those in 
rural districts and are in some ways healthier than those in large cities, though interest is manifested more 
in church attendance than in church membership. Sunday schools still attract a good-sized membership 
taken altogether, but the larger churches admit a definite falling-off of interest in them. In general, financial 
support of churches is good. Several denominations are raising more money than ever before. Churches 
which are conservative in belief seem to have a more loyal membership, including the young people, than 
the liberal churches; but their smaller size may partially explain this. The liberal churches find their chief 
problem is holding the interest of the young people; and the larger churches are evidently carrying too many 


inactive members on their lists. 


Studies of churches as social institutions 
have been made in rural districts and to 
some extent in large cities; but similar stud- 
ies for small cities have not been under- 
taken, although it is probably true that the 
small city represents a more normal social 
life than either the great city or the rural 
area. 

Boulder, Colorado, has a census popula- 
tion of 12,958, but the city boundaries are 
so restricted that a considerable number of 
inhabitants who participate in its activities 
reside outside these boundaries and should 
for all social purposes be included among its 
citizens. This larger center has a population 
of 16,377 and an adult population (over 
fourteen years of age) of 13,039 and repre- 
sents approximately the area which the 
churches serve. Boulder also, being the 
seat of the state university, has 3,000 non- 
resident students, and for certain purposes 
this number will be considered in the work 
of the churches; but, inasmuch as many stu- 
dents go home over the week ends, it would 
be an exaggeration to say that the churches 
serve a population of over 19,000. Unless 
otherwise stated the population figures used 
will include the regular residents only. 

If we omit the Salvation Army, which is 
hardly a church organization although it 
undertakes to hold Sunday services, Boulder 
has twenty-three churches. There is there- 
fore one church to every 712 of the total 
population, or to 566 of the adult popula- 
tion. This may not seem large when com- 


pared with the country as a whole which, 
according to the religious census of 1926, 
has a church for every 344 of the population. 
But there is a great difference between cities 
and rural districts. Cities of 25,000 inhab- 
itants and over have one church for every 
1,000 of the population, while in the rest of 
the country the number is one church to 240 
inhabitants. Boulder lies between the rural 
areas and the large cities in the relative 
number of its churches. 

The total church membership is 5,805, or 
35-4 per cent of the total population and 44 
per cent of the adult population fourteen 
years of age and over. Comparisons of 
church membership are often confusing 
because churches report their membership 
on different bases. I have included only 
the resident adult membership. The adult 
membership was obtained by using the 
number of those confirmed in the Catholic 
church lists instead of those baptized as 
ordinarily reported, and by excluding in- 
fants from the Lutheran memberships. The 
Census of Religious Bodies has attempted to 
solve this difficulty by dividing the church 
members according to age, but a large per- 
centage of churches fail to make such re- 
turns. Fry" has estimated adult membership 
for 1926 for the country as a whole and finds 
that 55 per cent of the adult population are 
on the church rolls; but in the western states 


*C, Luther Fry, The United States Looks at Its 
Churches (Institute of Social and Religious Research, 
1930), p. 7 and Appen., Table I. 
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the number falls to 40 per cent. These fig- 
ures would be comparable with 44 per cent 
for Boulder except that the census gives 
total membership rather than resident mem- 
bership. The largest church membership is 
found in the southern and eastern states and 
the smallest in the Far West, with the ex- 
ception of Utah, which counts nine-tenths of 
its adult population on the church rolls. 

A comparison of church members with 
total population was made for 1930 by 
Brunner and Kolb? in their study of 140 
villages, which included 2,245 churches. 
They found that in all the villages church 
membership was 32.9 per cent of the total 
population, and in the villages of the Far 
West only 21 per cent. The 1936 Religious 
Census, which furnishes only incomplete 
returns, gives an estimated 34 per cent of 
adult members in the total population. An- 
other survey of 179 counties’ reported a 
Protestant membership of only 20 per cent 
of the total town and country population, 
which would compare with 30 per cent for 
the Protestant membership of Boulder. 

It is commonly supposed that Negroes be- 
long to churches to a greater extent than do 
whites and that the percentage is somewhat 
larger for the country as a whole. However, 
the excess is confined wholly to females, the 
male population showing a smaller percent- 
age than the whites. Boulder has too few 
Negroes in its population to yield significant 
returns, but with a total number of 135 they 
attempt to support two churches, one with 
a membership of 21 and the other of 40, 
making the membership 45 per cent of the 
Negro population. 

The size of the individual churches in 
Boulder varies greatly as does the size of 
denominations in the country as a whole. 
Three churches have a membership of over 
800, six of from 200 to 450, and thirteen of 
less than 100, while nine range from 12 to 50 


2 E. de S. Brunner and J. H. Kolb, Rural Social 
Trends (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1933), 
p. 216. 


3 Horace B. Hawthorne, The Sociology of Rural 
Life (New York: Century Co., 1926), p. 360. 


members. Inasmuch as one church per 1,000 
inhabitants is considered normal, if it is to 
have a sound economic basis for survival, 
Boulder may be considered to be somewhat 
overchurched. But a more serious problem 
concerns the size of the churches. Rural 
sociologists have found that churches with 
fewer than 100 members are weak churches 
and are more likely to fail. Large churches 
are growing churches because they offer 
newcomers better plants and a wider range 
of activities. 

Brunner and Kolb‘ found that the num- 
ber of village churches with fewer than 100 
members dropped, between 1924 and 1930, 
from one-half to two-fifths and that the de- 
cline was proportionately greater in the 
rural group. In Boulder over one-half of the 
churches have a membership of fewer than 
100, and one-third fewer than 50. However, 
of these last, four have a considerably larger 
attendance than membership, so that mem- 
bership should not be accepted as the sole 
index of strength. No denomination is repre- 
sented by more than one church, and in gen- 
eral the denominations that are strong in the 
country as a whole are also strong in Boul- 
der. The chief exceptions are the Christian 
Church and the Seventh Day Adventist 
Church, which rank among the leading 
churches in Boulder. 

The sex of church members in Boulder is 
even more preponderantly female than in 
the country as a whole. In both the 1926 
and 1936 censuses the ratio of females to 
males was 5 to 4, while in Boulder it is over 
6 to 4. In the state of Colorado the ratio is 
only slightly over 5 to 4. There is, to be 
sure, an excess of females in the total popu- 
lation, but it amounts to only 16 per cent 
as against an excess of 50 per cent in the 
churches. The sex ratio varies greatly, 
however, among the different denominations 
as it does in the rest of the country. The 
Christian Church and the First Free Meth- 
odist Church have a virtual equality of the 
sexes, and the Lutheran churches show only 
a small excess of females. On the other 


4 Op. cit., p. 217. 
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hand, among the larger churches the Epis- 
copalians and the Congregationalists list 
more than twice as many women as men 
in their memberships, and the Baptists and 
Adventists only a little under 2 to 1. 

Church attendance is even more signifi- 
cant than membership as an index of vital- 
ity, and in this respect Boulder makes a 
favorable showing. The average church 
attendance is 3,678, which is 19 per cent of 
the total population, including students, 
and 22.9 per cent of the adult population. 
Attendance of university students is in most 
cases based on estimates rather than on 
actual count, but the returns indicate that 
approximately 17 per cent of the students 
attend church. Inasmuch as many students 
go away to their homes over the week ends, 
it would seem probable that the interest of 
university students in the church does not 
differ greatly from that of the rest of the 
adult population. 

Comparisons of church attendance here 
with other districts are hard to obtain, part- 
ly because few surveys have been made 
within recent years and partly because they 
are not all conducted on the same basis. In 
this survey the figures given are for average 
attendance. Other surveys have canvassed 
the inhabitants to ascertain from them the 
frequency of their church attendance. Inas- 
much as the persons inside the churches are 
not quite the same each Sunday, average at- 
tendance would be larger than the numbers 
claiming regular attendance but smaller 
than the regular plus the occasional attend- 
ants as obtained by the declarations of indi- 
viduals. 

Apparently church attendance has fallen 
off in the United States over a period of 
twenty or thirty years so that some allow- 
ance should be made for comparisons with 
surveys of an earlier period. According to a 
report of Babson’s Committee,’ church at- 
tendance in the country as a whole has 
dropped from 120 per thousand in 1930 to 108 
in 1935. In this study I find no confirmation 


5 See Hornell Hart, ‘“‘Religion,’’ American Jour- 
nal of Sociology, XLVII (May, 1942), 891. 
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of such a small church attendance and none 
appears in other similar surveys which have 
been made. The Springfield Survey reported 
16 per cent of the Protestant population as 
attending church. Gill and Pinchot,® in their 
studies of Windsor and Tompkins counties, 
found that church attendance had fallen off 
more than church membership. In Windsor 
County, in 1908, 19 per cent of the Protes- 
tant population attended church “regularly 
or frequently” as compared with 26 per cent 
in 1888. Professor Lynd obtained reports of 
church attendance in ‘‘Middletown” for one 
month and found that the average attend- 
ance was 14.3 per cent of the total popula- 
tion.? Hawthorne reports the results of 
several local studies.’ In Montgomery Coun- 
ty, Maryland, the average attendance was 
13.4 per cent of the entire population. In 
northeastern Minnesota 33 per cent of the 
population were said to attend regularly, 
and in three rural townships of Iowa 22 per 
cent were regular attendants. A part of 
these differences may be due to different 
methods of conducting surveys, but when 
all due allowance is made it would appear 
that church attendance, while varying con- 
siderably in different sections of the country, 
has not fallen to the point indicated in the 
Babson report. 

A comparison of church attendance with 
membership instead of with total population 
is sometimes made and is helpful, though of 
course churches are not organizations in 
which attendance is confined to member- 
ship. Gill and Pinchot? found that in six 
rural churches in Ohio attendance was 25.7 
per cent of membership. A similar com- 
parison for Boulder would give 63.3 per cent 
if the Catholic church were included. 
Attendance at Protestant churches, which 


6C. O. Gill and Gifford Pinchot, The Country 
Church (New York: Macmillan Co., 1913), pp. 22 
and 77. 

7 Robert S. Lynd and Helen M. Lynd, Middle- 
town (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1929), 
P. 529. 

8 Op. cit., p. 129. 

9See A. W. Hayes, Rural Sociology (New York: 
Longmans Green & Co., 1929), p. 416. 
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is probably more comparable, is 51 per cent 
of the membership. However, this excess is 
sufficiently large to suggest that resident 
adult membership, as used in this study, 
provides a smaller base than that usually 
given by churches in their membership re- 
ports. 

The capacity of the churches in Boulder, 
if combined in a grand total, would seem to 
be ample for all the needs of the city. The 
seating capacity of all churches together is 
6,710, which would accommodate half of the 
adult population and about 4o per cent of 
the total population. Narrowing the com- 
parison down to those supposed to have 
shown some interest in the church, we find 
that the churches could accomodate all their 
members and still have goo seats to spare. 
Compared with attendance on an average 
Sunday, 3,000 vacant seats would be avail- 
able, so that 80 per cent more could be ac- 
commodated than normally attend. How- 
ever, total seating capacity is of little signifi- 
cance because seating capacity is a problem 
for each individual church. Some of the 
small congregations have taken abandoned 
churches or meeting places much too large 
for their present needs, and some of the new 
churches were naturally built with seating 
capacity ample for future growth. In these 
cases excess seating capacity is no indication 
of a decline in interest and activity on the 
part of the congregations. 

The actual situation with regard to both 
seating capacity and attendance is better 
brought out by a consideration of individual 
cases. While seating capacity of all churches 
together is greater than membership, five 
churches, all large, have a seating capacity 
less than membership, and in two other 
cases seating capacity is practically the same 
as membership. Two churches have a seat- 
ing capacity below average attendance. The 
Catholics overcome this difficulty by hold- 
ing three masses each Sunday and the 
Seventh Day Adventists ordinarily have to 
bring extra chairs to accommodate their ad- 
herents. Most of the other large churches 
present at least an appearance of vitality. 
Five of the Protestant churches have an at- 


tendance of between 200 and 400, and four 
others of between too and 200. Neverthe- 
less, of the five large Protestant churches, 
three have an attendance of only about one- 
half their membership, and one of only one- 
third its membership. Although several of 
the large churches admit a decline in attend- 
ance and interest since the twenties, most of 
the churches report increases for the last few 
years. 

A good index of church activity is to be 
found in the various subordinate organiza- 


tions within the churches. Many members 


who do not attend church services regularly 
are nevertheless active in one or more socie- 
ties. These organizations have received 
scant notice in local surveys, though 
Brunner and Kolb,’ in their village and 
country churches, mention them briefly. 
They report that 70 per cent of the churches 
have such organizations, and they average 
two and one-half to a church. In Boulder 
eighteen of the twenty-three churches have 
a total of seventy subordinate organizations, 
and they average three to a church. They 
vary from one in some of the small churches 
to six in four churches and ten in one of the 
largest churches. 

The aggregate membership of these 
seventy organizations is 3,467 as against a 
church membership of 5,805. However, in- 
asmuch as some of the members, mostly 
women, belong to more than one, the gross 
membership is larger than the number of 
separate individuals belonging. In addition 
to this duplication, between 300 and 400 
nonmembers have joined one or more of the 
subordinate societies, and most of those for 
college students are not composed of local 
church members. Notwithstanding these 
complications, a fairly accurate estimate 
would indicate that about one-third of the 
church members belong to the subordinate 
groups. This would make two-thirds of the 
3,407 members of all these organizations 
church members and one-third nonchurch 
members. 


These organizations, as might be ex- 


0 Op. cit., p. 219. 
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pected, are carried on by women to a much 
greater extent than they are by men; in fact, 
their preponderance here is even greater 
than in the church membership. Of the 
seventy organizations, thirty-four, or nearly 
one-half, are for women, seven are for men, 
and twenty-nine for both sexes. Member- 
ship in some of those for both sexes could not 
be obtained by sex, but from those reporting 
it appears that at least 70 per cent of the 
members are women as compared with 60 
per cent of the church membership. 

The activity and usefulness of these 
groups may be ; idged somewhat by attend- 
ance at meetings. Combining all these so- 
cieties we have an average attendance 
of 56 per cent as against church attend- 
ance of 63 per cent of members. However, 
inasmuch as attendance in these groups is in 
most cases, though not in all, confined to 
members, whereas church attendance is not, 
it seems probable that the interest of church 
members in the regular church services and 
in the work of the subordinate organizations 
does not differ materially. A noteworthy dif- 
ference in attendance exists between large and 
small organizations. The former, namely 
those with a membership of seventy-five or 
more, get out only half of their members at 
meetings, whereas the latter have an attend- 
ance of two-thirds of their membership. 
Combining societies according to sex divi- 
sions yields no significant differences in at- 
tendance, although men’s societies have a 
slightly better attendance, notwithstandinz 
the fact that they are usually large. The': 
attendance averages 58 per cent, women’s 
organizations 56 per cent, and those for 
both sexes 55 per cent. It is possible that 
the better attendance at the men’s meetings 
is due to the fact that they are more gener- 
ally of a social nature; but it is not true that 
men’s brotherhoods are usually successful. 
Two of the largest churches have flourishing 
men’s clubs, but in two or three other 
churches those that were started have been 
given up for lack of support, and only six 
churches have any at all. Many churches 
feel that the diminishing interest of the 
young people is their most serious problem. 
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This study shows, however, that there is no 
lack of loyalty on the part of those who do 
join young people’s societies. These, exclud- 
ing the college groups, report an average at- 
tendance of 75 per cent of their membership, 
which is the highest of any of the divisions. 
The difficulty, of course, is that the member- 
ship is small, not that there is any lack of 
interest shown by those who belong. 

The purpose of all the organizations is 
primarily the support and upbuilding of the 
churches themselves, though their methods 
vary greatly. Some are primarily social and 
may in addition have educational programs. 
Others are primarily money-raising groups, 
and the social feature is incidental. A large 
number exist expressly for the purpose of 
holding the interest of the young people. 
Nine organizations are chiefly for college 
students and fifteen are for the high-school 
or teen-age group. Many do not confine 
themselves to one activity but stand ready 
to assist the church in any way that the need 
presents itself. It would be impossible to 
classify these societies according to a single 
activity or objective, though in a broad way 
they may be classified according to their 
general purposes. At least three-quarters 
of the organizations are directly engaged in 
the upbuilding of the local church. Eleven, 
or 16 per cent, are missionary societies, in- 
tended, of course, to extend the influence of 
a denomination though not primarily con- 
cerned with the welfare of the local church. 
Not more than 1o per cent devote them- 
selves chiefly or wholly to philanthropic 
activities outside the church, though it is 
true that during war periods many have en- 
gaged in Red Cross or similar types of work. 
From this analysis it would seem that the 
churches, like many other institutions, were 
self-centered in their activities. Churches 
attempt chiefly to build up their own organ- 
izations and are not generally centers for 
social and philanthropic work in a commu- 
nity. It is possible that in this age of spe- 
cialization other institutions are better fit- 
ted to carry on social work than are the 
churches; but there seems to be plenty of 
work not now accomplished which some of 
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the churches could assume. Thorndike" 
suggests that churches should spend a larger 
amount of money for welfare work in their 
own cities and even outside the limits of 
their cities, but, while the churches do en- 
courage their members to support charitable 
agencies as individuals, they seldom give as 
organizations for such purposes. 

The Sunday school has always been con- 
sidered an important church activity be- 
cause of the influence it exerts upon the ris- 
ing generation and through it on the future 
growth and prosperity of the church. All 
the churches in Boulder conduct church 
schools except the Latter Day Saints and 
they have had them in times past. The 
Catholics have a parochial school which 
takes the place of a Sunday school, while the 
Adventists have a flourishing Sabbath 
school and a parish day school besides. 

The Sunday school enrolment in Protes- 
tant churches is 3,249, or 19 per cent of the 
total population. Brunner and Kolb” found 
an enrolment of 16 per cent in 1930 in the 
140 villages they studied. Fry’ compares 
Sunday-school enrolment with the total 
population under nineteen years of age, 
which is of little significance because of the 
large number of adult classes included; but 
he estimates that for the country as a whole 
not more than 44 per cent of the youth 
under nineteen is enrolled in Sunday schools. 
In Boulder, however, the same comparison 
gives 74 per cent. Of course this figure does 
not mean that three-quarters of the young 
people are enrolled in Sunday schools, but it 
does indicate that a larger proportion is en- 
rolled here than in the rest of the country. 
A recent survey of the activities and inter- 
ests of high-school students in Boulder 
shows that 52 per cent attend Sunday schcol 
at least occasionally. 

Another interesting comparison is that 
between Sunday-school enrolment and 
church membership, for it gives a rough in- 


™ E. L. Thorndike, Your City (New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 1939), p. 160. 


12 Op. cit., p. 235. 
13 Op. cit., p. 58. 
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dex of religious education within the 
churches, and it also shows whether church 
schools vary with the size of the churches. 
In Boulder, Sunday-school enrolment in 
the Protestant churches is 67 per cent of 
church membership. Douglas'* found that 
the church-school enrolment in city 
churches averaged 63 per cent of church 
membership. The St. Louis Survey's shows 
that the average Sunday-school enrolment 
for nine of the largest denominations during 
the three-year period of 1917-19 was 72 per 
100 church members. Two denominations 
had a larger Sunday school than church 
membership and two had enrolments of less 
than 50 per cent of church membership. 

Churches in Boulder vary greatly with 
regard to the relative size of their church 
schools. In general, to be sure, the large 
churches have large schools, but not by any 
means proportionately in order of their size. 
While, on the average, church-school enrol- 
ment is 67 per cent of church membership, 
six churches have larger schools than church 
membership, and all of these, except the 
Church of the Nazarene, are small churches. 
Eight schools fall between 70 and 100 per 
cent of church membership, and of these 
four are large churches. Six schools are less 
than 50 per cent of church membership and 
three of these are small and three medium 
size. 

Actual attendance at church schools is 
probably of greater significance than enrol- 
ment from the point of view of religious in- 
struction. And in the reports of various sur- 
veys on church-school attendance there is 
greater uniformity than in almost any other 
form of church activity. In Boulder the 
average attendance is 60 per cent of enrol- 
ment, and Douglas’® found the average at- 
tendance in all four types of churches which 
he studied to be 61 per cent of the enrol- 
ment. The St. Louis Survey,'’ however, 

"4H. Paul Douglas, One Thousand City Churches 
(New York: Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1926), p. 351. 

13H. Paul Douglas, St. Louis Church Survey 
(New York: Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1924), p. 192. 

*© One Thousand City Churches, p. 351. 

17 Op. cit., p. 192. 
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gives an attendance of 68 per cent for forty- 
two Sunday schools reporting. And Morse 
and Brunner,"® in a study of 179 counties, 
found that two-thirds of those enrolled in 
Sunday schools attend. In a study of 109 
schools in industrial villages Brunner’? 
found the attendance to be 64.6 per cent of 
enrolment. 

In Boulder, church-school attendance, 
like enrolment, varies considerably in the 
different churches. The range is from 40 per 
cent to 93 per cent of enrolment. Seven 
churches report an average attendance of 
over 70 per cent. The Seventh Day Advent- 
ist Church, which maintains one of the larg- 
est church schools in the city and a home- 
study class besides, claims an average at- 
tendance of 93 per cent. Only one church 
has an average attendance of less than 50 
per cent. Inasmuch as the church school en- 
rolment in Boulder is higher and the percent- 
age of attendance somewhat lower than in 
other places, an obvious conclusion to be 
drawn would be that enrolment lists were 
not kept up to date and continued to carry 
the names of persons who had dropped out 
entirely. This supposition is partly con- 
firmed by the ratio of attendance at the dif- 
ferent churches. Of the fourteen churches 
having the largest enrolment compared with 
membership seven have an attendance be- 
low average; but none of the six churches 
having an enrolment of less than 50 per cent 
of church membership had an attendance 
below average. 

The United States Census of Religious 
Bodies reports that Sunday schools in most 
of the churches are decreasing in member- 
ship, the decrease between 1926 and 1936 
being 12.6 per cent. And in Boulder a de- 
crease is found in six churches which are the 
older and larger organizations. However, 
four churches claim increases and the re- 
mainder see no marked change either way. 
These differences in church-school activity 
are hard to explain. Douglas thinks they are 


18 See Hawthorne, op. cit., p. 360. 


19 E. de S. Brunner, Industrial Village Churches 
(Institute of Social and Religious Research, 1930), 
p. 136. 
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due partly to differences in church policy, 
but in Boulder they seem to be one good 
index of the condition of the churches. In 
virtually all cases churches having a small 
attendance compared with membership are 
also the ones having either a small school 
enrolment or else a small school attendance. 
Further, the growing church schools are the 
ones with a high average attendance. Be- 
yond these points it is difficult to explain the 
differences in church-school activity; but it 
is possible that they may be traceable to in- 
ternal conditions not reflected in statistical 
summaries. 

A detailed analysis of church finances has 
not been attempted in this survey, but total 
sums raised by the Protestant churches were 
obtained for purposes of comparison, though 
two of the small churches do not have budg- 
ets and could not give accurate reports. 
Three churches receive aid from outside 
sources, so that the total expenditures of the 
churches is not quite the same as the amount 
raised in Boulder. The total amount ex- 
pended by the churches reporting was 
$109,494, or $22.45 per member. This seems 
to be more than was raised in other districts 
surveyed, according to reports available. In 
the country asa whole, according to the cen- 
sus of 1926, the average church expenditure 
was $18.44 per member. Urban churches 
raised $21.50 and country churches $13.27 
per member. The Rocky Mountain states 
rank the lowest of any section of the coun- 
try, urban churches raising $16.88 and the 
rural only $9.50. Douglas,”° in his study of 
city churches, found the average expendi- 
ture of all churches in 1922 was $18.17, and 
per capita benevolences were $11.52. In 
Springfield, Massachusetts, the average ex- 
penditure for 36 Protestant churches in 1921 
was $17.64 per member. According to the 
St. Louis Survey,” church expenditures in- 
creased from $18 per capita in 1899 to $21 in 
1919. Churches in small places raise still 
less. Brunner* reports that in 1929 indus- 


2° One Thousand City Churches, pp. 206 and 345. 
21 Op. cit., p. 179. 
22 Op. cit., p. 146. 
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trial villages gave $14.74 and agricultural 
villages $16.89 per member for church pur- 
poses. These comparisons are made, to be 
sure, with surveys taken some time ago; but, 
inasmuch as church expenditures per mem- 
ber were more in the twenties than they are 
now, the comparisons would not favor pres- 
ent-day churches. The 1936 Census of Re- 
ligious Bodies gives such incomplete returns 
that even estimates are hardly worth mak- 
ing; but from the figures available it appears 
that churches raised no more than $10 per 
member in that period, and the same figure 
would hold for the western states. 

To give a correct picture of the situation in 
Boulder it must be said that the large aver- 
age per capita receipts are due to the re- 
markable record of one church, the Seventh 
Day Adventist. This church, which prac- 
tices tithing, raised $40,000 with a member- 
ship of 530, which is almost four times the 
budget of the churches next in line. Under 
these conditions averages may give a dis- 
torted picture. The rest of the churches in 
Boulder raised only $15.50 per member, 
which approximates the amount raised in 
other cities in the mountain area. 

Inasmuch as churches are supported by 
voluntary contributions instead of taxes, we 
have come to look on church incomes as 
measures of the generosity of churchgoers; 
but with the older established churches in- 
ternal costs tend to become stabilized and 
even expenditures for missionary and phil- 
anthropic purposes are likely to be appor- 
tioned and become part of a regular budget. 
Consequently it would not be incorrect to 
look on church incomes as costs of mainte- 
nance rather than attempts to raise indefinite 
amounts for good causes. From this point 
of view it is interesting to find that costs 
of maintenance for small churches are 
much more per capita than those for large 
churches. Churches with memberships of 
less than one hundred cost $31 per member 
as against $21 for churches of over two hun- 
dred members. And if we again omit the 
Seventh Day Adventists, the cost is only 
$13 per member. Thus, small churches are 
relatively costly institutions and at the same 
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time have smaller plants, inferior facilities, 
and are much more likely to fail. Such a 
comparison of church budgets might be in- 
validated by the existence of debts, but in 
Boulder most of the church buildings are 
free of debt, and those that are not are 
among the larger churches and the debts 
are not considered burdensome. 

Expenditures for churches in the country 
as a whole increased during the early part of 
the century, reaching a maximum in the 
twenties. This was followed by a sharp de- 
cline during the depression years and then 
by a recovery, which has not yet reached the 
maximum point of the twenties. In Boulder 
six churches, including the older and larger 
organizations, follow this pattern. On the 
other hand, eight churches have recovered 
entirely from the depression and are raising 
more money than ever before. The other 
churches are either too small or too recently 
organized to afford a comparison. 

The analysis of the survey so far has been 
an attempt to compare general conditions in 
Boulder churches with those in other dis- 
tricts, together with comparisons between 
the churches themselves chiefly on the basis 
of size. But the situation may be further 
clarified by dividing the churches according 
to belief. Most of the churches, though not 
all, might be separated into two contrasting 
types. Nine churches, representing the large 
national organizations, are liberal in belief 
and follow established religious practice. 
Another nine are fundamentalist in belief 
and evangelistic in their methods. The in- 
terest of the comparison lies wholly in per- 
centages, for the absolute numbers involved 
are quite dissimilar. The first group con- 
tains 3,708 members and the second goz2, all 
but two in the latter group being small 
churches. Church attendance at the liberal 
churches is only 45 per cent of membership, 
whereas attendance at the fundamentalist 
churches is equal to the membership. In 
Sunday-school enrolment the _ liberal 
churches have the largest schools, but never- 
theless they amount to only 57 per cent of 
church membership, with an average at- 
tendance of 53 per cent of enrolment; while 
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the church-school enrolment of the con- 
servative group is 114 per cent of member- 
ship and the average attendance 76 per cent 
of enrolment. With regard to finances these 
two groups raise approximately the same 
amount of money, though the first group 
contains four times as many members as the 
second. This means $14 per member for the 
first group and $56 for the second. But here 
again the second group profits by having 
the Adventists on their side. The other 
churches in the group raised $28 per mem- 
ber. 

Perhaps an explanation of these” differ- 
ences should not be attempted. There may 
be a number of factors involved. Is it possi- 
ble that liberal churches have less control 
over their members than authoritarian 
churches? Many think that absolutism and 
authority in a church are attractive to the 
majority of adherents. Others believe that 
the large churches are in the doldrums so far 
as activities are concerned; that they add to 
their membership but are satisfied with 
present achievement in activities and are 
consequently slipping back. Perhaps the 
larger churches have necessarily a more 
heterogeneous membership and _ include 
many who manifest no permanent interest 
in church work. If the membership is larger 
than it should be, then the percentages indi- 
cating activities would automatically be low 
without reflecting on the interest of the 
membership as a whole. If these compari- 
sons seem to indicate too many inactive 
members in the larger churches, it should be 
remembered that the previous comparisons 
with other cities and districts, which showed 
a comparatively smaller church membership 
than church attendance, would indicate that 
Boulder churches as a whole contained no 
more dead wood than churches in other 
cities. 

This study would suggest that one of the 
greatest problems of all large churches is to 
sustain the interest of the members they al- 
ready have, yet strangely enough none of 
the ministers interviewed seemed to recog- 
nize this as a major problem. The Adventist 
pastor, however, whimsically remarked that 
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if he had any more members he would not 
know what to do with them; and he advo- 
cated dividing the church to make possible 
more intense personal work among the mem- 
bers. To be sure, all ministers assume that 
their chief task is to build up their churches; 
but there are differences in methods of doing 
this. The facts show that a small organiza- 
tion with a united loyal membership is more 
effective than a large organization with an 
indifferent membership. 

The problem most generally recognized 
by the ministers themselves was that of 
holding the interest of the young people, a 
problem which is reflected in many cases in 
the decline of church schools. Some attrib- 
uted this to lack of leadership, and others 
thought it came from defects in home life 
and education. Some of the pastors, usually 
connected with the more conservative 
churches, claimed that they were generally 
successful with the children of their own 
members; but they complained of the rapid 
changes in the population of the city which 
took away young people and in many cases 
the adults also. A pastor of a small church 
said that only three of the members of his 
church present in 1937 were still living in the 
city. Only one or two ministers mentioned 
finances as a serious problem, even though 
some of the churches still have building 
debts. 

In summarizing the results of this study, 
it does not appear that Boulder, represent- 
ing a small city, merely holds a midway posi- 
tion between rural districts and large cities 
in church activities. It has characteristics 
of its own which might or might not be simi- 
lar to other small cities if information from 
them were available. 

In the comparison of churches to total 
population, Boulder does rank between 
rural and urban districts. It has more than 
one church to every one thousand of popu- 
lation, which is the proportion for cities of 
twenty-five thousand and over and is the 
standard of safety set by experts. A peculiar 
characteristic is the large number of small 
churches in the city. More than half have 
fewer than one hundred members, a number 
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which has been taken as the dividing line 
between strong and weak churches. 

Church membership is not large as com- 
pared with the country as a whole, partly 
because it is confined to resident adult mem- 
bership; but even so it is higher than that 
for rural areas and compares favorably with 
membership in other sections of the Far 
West. The small membership here com- 
pared with the East may be attributable to 
less interest on the part of the men, for the 
ratio of females to males in the membership 
is higher than for the rest of the country and 
also for the state as a whole. 

Church attendance is high when com- 
pared with membership and makes a favor- 
able showing even when compared with 
total population. This is one indication that 
the church membership rolls do not contain 
an unusually large number of inactive mem- 
bers, though some of the large churches 
seem to have an excess. 
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In the case of church schools the situa- 
tion seems to be reversed. With them the 
enrolment is high, but the attendance is 
slightly below average for large cities. There 
is a definite decline in church-school activity 
in the older churches, and the problem of 
interesting the young people is a serious one; 
but this situation does not appear to be true 
with the fundamentalists. 

Finally, the finances of the Boulder 
churches are good, the amount raised per 
member being higher than the average for 
large cities, not to mention those for rural 
areas. 

This leads to the conclusion that, if 
Boulder is representative, then the strength 
of the churches in small cities has not de- 
teriorated to the extent that it has in rural 
sections, and they are in many cases strong- 
er than those in large cities. 
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The stability of the Pennsylvania German farmers has frequently been noted. The various socioreligious 
groups comprising this large ethnic body, however, are characterized by unlike degrees of stability. In gen- 
eral, the sectarians have been more stable as farmers than the church people. The Old Order Amish and Old 
Order Mennonites of Lancaster County epitomize this stability. Their unusual persistence as farmers can 
definitely be traced to a socioreligious program whose guiding principles are separation from the world and 
nonconformity to the world. The desire to perpetuate old values and old patterns has made farming the pre- 
ferred way of life, and all members are required to live in rural areas. Centuries of persecution in Europe 


contributed to their excellence as farmers. 


Previous reports dealing with the Penn- 
sylvania German farmers have pointed out 
the remarkable stability of these people in 
their preferred way of life.t Within this 
large ethnic group, however, there exist sub- 
groups, really socioreligious groups, that 
have been even more stable than the Penn- 
sylvania German farmers as a whole. In 
general, the sectarians—Amish, Menno- 
nites, Dunkers (or Brethren), and Yorkers— 
are more stable as farmers than the church 
groups, who are predominantly Lutherans 
and German Reformed. Of these sectarians, 
the Old Order Amish and Old Order Men- 
nonites of Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, 
are perhaps the largest core of extremely 
orthodox sectarians in the United States. 

Numerically, the Old Order Amish and 
Olid Order Mennonites are not particularly 
impressive. The former number about 
3,500, and the latter somewhat over 1,000. 
While the Old Order Amish still constitute 
a majority among the Amish element in the 
county (about 5,000), the Old Order Men- 
nonites are a small minority of the total 
number of Mennonites in the county (about 


t See, e.g., Emil Meynen, ‘Das pennsylvanien- 
deutsche Bauernland,” in Deutsches Archiv fiir Lan- 
des- und Volksforschung, II (July, 1939), 253-02. 
For other reports and studies commenting on this 
characteristic see Meynen’s Bibliographie des 
Deutschtums der Kolonial-zeitlichen Einwanderung in 
Nordamerica, insbesondere der Pennsylvanien- 
deutschen und ihrer Nachkommen, 168 3-1933 (Leip- 
zig, 1937). 


15,000). The two Old Order groups occupy 
a triangular area which has its western ter- 
minus near the city of Lancaster and is 
about 15 miles wide at the eastern boundary 
of Lancaster County. It forms part of the 
Lancaster Limestone Plain. 

The sequence of occupancy of the Lan- 
caster Limestone Plain reveals an interest- 
ing history of population displacement and 
a curious relation between stability and reli- 
gious tenets. Although German-Swiss Men- 
nonites were the first to occupy some of this 
limestone land (first settlers came in 1710), 
English Quakers and Episcopalians and 
Scotch-Irish Presbyterians also settled on 
the plain in sufficient numbers to support at 
least a score of meetinghouses and churches. 
These buildings now stand as monuments 
to communities that have come and gone. 
There are also in this part of the limestone 
plain several Lutheran and German Re- 
formed churches. Formerly the members of 
these denominations, almost entirely Penn- 
sylvania Germans, were nearly all farmers. 
Today nearly all the farms they once oper- 
ated are in the hands of the Pennsylvania 
German sectarians, and the membership of 
these rural churches is almost completely 
nonfarm. The Old Order Amish, who now 
constitute the larger of the two Old Order 
groups on the limestone plain, did not settle 
there until 1757 and after. Their present 
dominance, therefore, results not from an 
initial advantage of earliest settlement but 
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from a constant displacement of other 
groups in an area where land values have 
long been unusually high. The stability of 
the Amish following the displacement of 
other groups is perhaps shown most con- 
spicuously by the preponderance of only 
about a dozen family names among the 
5,000 members of the several Amish sects, 
nearly all traceable to Colonial immigrants. 

Even among the sectarians, differentials 
in rural stability are apparent. Instability 
increases as factions or subgroups in the de- 
nominations become more liberal. The most 
conservative denominations—namely, the 
Old Order Mennonites and Old Order Amish 
—are the most stable, whereas factions that 
have broken with the conservative elements 
and have become more “‘worldly”’ have tak- 
en on more and more the characteristics of 
the larger society which surrounds them. 
Since the most conservative sectarian 
groups follow a rather severe religious code, 
conflicts and splits occur, and the factions 
compromising old disciplines find themselves 
less stable than the nonyielding groups. 

At the close of the Colonial period there 
were about 100,000 Pennsylvania Germans 
in the state of Pennsylvania. They com- 
prised about one-third of the population of 
the state. Somewhat more than one-third 
were of English origin (Quakers and Epis- 
copalians), and somewhat less than one- 
third were Scotch-Irish (Presbyterians). At 
first these various ethnic groups were scat- 
tered rather indiscriminately over the less 
rugged lands of southeastern Pennsylvania. 
The Pennsylvania German farmers, how- 
ever, soon showed a tendency to gravitate 
to the limestone valleys, which contained 
some of the better soils on the Eastern Sea- 
board; and in the course of time virtually 
all these better lands in Pennsylvania and 
in some adjacent sections in Maryland and 
Virginia fell into their hands. 

Although numerous examples of this dis- 
placement can be found in practically every 
county in southeastern Pennsylvania, this 
change of occupancy is most conspicuous in 
the Cumberland Valley west and south of 
Harrisburg and in the Kishacoquillas Valley 
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of central Pennsylvania. One writer states 
that this change was “so completely effected 
that in most parts of the valley [Cumber- 
land] scarcely any memento remains of the 
first settlers, except the names on a few old 
grave-stones.’’? This sequence of land oc- 
cupancy in time converted the rural part of 
southeastern Pennsylvania into a section 
known as Pennsylvania Germanland. 

Since about 1900 another change has 
become apparent. Secularization of edu- 
cation and the spread of higher educa- 
tion, which have led to the acceptance of 
urban ideals, have served to erode old values 
and a rural philosophy of life. The Luther- 
ans and German Reformed, who in the main 
took over the Cumberland Valley, have 
responded more freely to these changes than 
have the sectarians, with the result that 
they have become somewhat less stable. 
Today one finds Italian and Polish immi- 
grants operating farms which for genera- 
tions were handed down in Lutheran and 
German Reformed families. Some of the 
farms long operated by these people are now 
the country estates of urbanites from Phila- 
delphia, New York, Lancaster, Reading, 
and other cities. The sectarians, who resist- 
ed the secularization of schools and higher 
education more vigorously, have been more 
stable, particularly the two Old Order 
groups on the Lancaster Limestone Plain 
and adjacent areas. 

Some of the qualities of the Old Order 
Amish and Old Order Mennonites that make 
for cohesiveness and stability are peculiar to 
their culture pattern. Others have long 
characterized all Pennsylvania German 
farmers.’ The Pennsylvania Germans were 


2 Thomas H. Burrowes, State Book of Pennsylva- 
nia (1846), p. 30. See also John Stewart, “Scotch- 
Irish Occupancy and Exodus,” Papers of the Kit- 
tochtinny Historical Society, 1899, pp. 14-28; Syl- 
vanus Stall, “The Relation of the Lutheran Church 
in the United States to the Lime-Stone Districts,” 
Lutheran Quarterly, XIII (1883), 509-15; Henry F. 
James, “The Kishacoquillas Valley,” Bulle ‘in of the 
Geographical Society of Philadelphia, XXVIII 
(1930), 223-39. 

3See the following by Richard H. Shryock: 
“British versus German Traditions in Colonial Agri- 
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the first farmers in this country to develop 
outstanding farm improvements, particu- 
larly barns to shelter stock; they were 
among the first to develop diversification 
and constructive farming practices; they 
were small-farm-minded, avoiding planta- 
tions and large commercial farms; they 
avoided slavery completely, unlike some 
ethnic groups in and near Pennsylvania;4 
they were largely self-sufficient in their food 
supply, which included an unusual variety 
of vegetables, cheeses, and meats; they were 
more cohesive than some other ethnic 
groups, and this made possible a helpful pro- 
gram of mutual aid; they resisted seculariza- 
tion of schools and looked askance at higher 
education, which they feared threatened 
their chosen way of life; they were dominat- 
ed by a prorural, antiurban Christian phi- 


culture,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 
XXVI, No. 1 (June, 1939), 39-54; “The Pennsyl- 
vania Germans in American History,” Pennsylvania 
Magazine of History and Biography, LXIII, No. 3 
(July, 1939), 261-81; “Cultural Factors in the His- 
tory of the South,” Journal of Southern History, V, 
No. 3 (August, 1939), 333-46; and “The Pennsyl- 
vania Germans as Seen by the Historian,” chap. ix 
in The Pennsylvania Germans, ed. Ralph Wood 
(Princeton, N.J., 1942), pp. 239-58. In the last- 
mentioned publication see also chap. ii, “The Penn- 
sylvania German Farmer,” by Walter M. Kollmor- 
gen, pp. 29-55. 

See also Heinrich H. Maurer, “Studies in the 
Sociology of Religion,’ American Journal of Sociol- 
ogy, XXX (1924-25), 424-25; Thomas J. Werten- 
baker, The Founding of American Civilization: The 
Middle Colonies (1938), chap. viii, “From Rhine to 
Susquehanna,” pp. 256-93, and chap. ix, “Volks- 
kunst,” pp. 294-346; Walter M. Kollmorgen, Cul- 
ture of a Contemporary Rural Community: The Old 
Order Amish of Lancaster County, Pennsylvania 
(“Rural Life Studies,” No. 4 [Washington: U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, 1942]); Meynen, “Das pennsylvanien- 
deutsche Bauernland,” of. cit. 


4Slavery was never common in Pennsylvania 
because “the Germans turned their backs upon it 
from the first” and “the Quakers opposed slavery 
after a while.”” See Edward Raymond Turner, “Slav- 
ery in Colonial Pennsylvania,” Pennsylvania M aga- 
zine of History and Biography, XXXV (1911), 141- 
51. Had different ethnic groups prevailed in early 
Pennsylvania, the history of slavery in that state 
might well have been different. 
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losophy of life. A common language set 
them apart from the English-speaking 
groups, served as an essential vehicle to 
perpetuate old values and patterns, and be- 
came in itself not only an index of cultural 
survival but also a cherished tool to be pre- 
served. 

As members of the Pennsylvania German 
ethnic group, the Amish and Mennonites 
share the culture aggregates that have given 
stability to the whole group. It is onto the 
general cultural framework of this whole 
group, therefore, that we must add details 
and refinements to understand the relatively 
greater stability of the Old Order Amish 
and Old Order Mennonites. These differ- 
ences grow largely out of a literal observance 
of certain scriptural admonitions. 

Mennonites and Amish are nonresistant 
people, refusing to bear arms and to enter 
the armed forces of the government. As 
factors in their stability, however, their 
principles of nonconformity to the world 
and separation from the world are even 
more important, because they provide un- 
usually resistant bulwarks to acculturation 
or melting-pot concepts. An examination of 
the culture based on these concepts gives 
essential clues to the agricultural stability 
of the people who have clung to them. 

While nonconformity serves to differen- 
tiate the Old Order Amishman from indi- 
viduals outside the group, it also serves to 
standardize and regularize practices and 
customs within the group. By established 
customs within the group, differences with 
outsiders can be made uniform and so pro- 
vide definite criteria as to who belongs and 
who does not. Uniformity within the group 
is insisted upon also for the sake of Christian © 
unity and harmony, an ideal based on the 
Scriptures. Departures from required prac- 
tices are considered expressions of pride, 
and pride is proscribed by the Bible. The 
individual who takes liberties with reference 
to details of the approved garb or other con- 
ventions of the group lays himself open to 
serious disciplinary action by fellow-church- 
men. 

Details in the practice of nonconformity 
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are not readily appreciated by individuals 
who have not come in close contact with 
these sectarian people. On the Lancaster 
Limestone Plain there are at least a score of 
these groups, and most of them have a mul- 
tiplicity of distinctive characteristics that 
differentiate them from other groups. A citi- 
zen of Lancaster County may readily iden- 
tify the specific sect of a man, woman, or 
child by certain features in the garb. The 
more liberal the group to which the individ- 
ual belongs, the less conspicuous the non- 
conformity becomes, even dwindling some- 
times to the point of free individual choice 
in clothing and the complete absence of any 
distinguishing feature. 

Nonconformity is, of course, expressed 
in numerous ways. Old Order Amish men 
and boys wear their hair long, banged across 
the forehead and at the sides and back of 
the head. It may be parted only in the mid- 
dle. Married men wear beards, but the mus- 
tache is forbidden. Young, unmarried men 
shave. The outer clothes of men are usually 
tailored at home and are always patterned 
alike. Dress coats may not have lapels or 
outside pockets and are equipped with hooks 
and eyes instead of buttons. Only broadfall 
trousers are worn. Shirts are also tailored 
at home, and neckwear is prohibited. Even 
suspenders are homemade. 

Women’s wear among the Old Order 
Amish, like that of the men—as well as that 
of boys and girls—conforms to an approved 
pattern. Dresses are patterned alike, and 
only several conservative plain colors are 
approved. Printed dress goods are prohib- 
ited. “Store hats’ are taboo. Only regula- 
tion bonnets and prayer head coverings are 
worn. Women comb their hair alike, part it 
only in the middle, and never curl it. They 
may not patronize beauty shops. 

Other regulations forbid the Old Order 
Amish to equip their homes with telephones, 
electric lights, window curtains, standard 
carpets (only rag carpets are approved), 
and a full complement of bathroom fixtures. 
Tractors may be used only for belt power. 

Similar practices of nonconformity are 
observed by the Old Order Mennonites but 
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with certain distinctions. Old Order Men- 
nonite men do not wear beards (or mus- 
taches). Their hair is banged shorter than 
that of the Old Order Amish, but “fancy” 
hair parting is prohibited. Their outer 
clothes, like those of the Old Order Amish, 
are usually made at home; but the cut and 
style, while again alike for different age 
groups within each sex, are unlike those 
worn by other nonconformist groups or non- 
sectarians. Unlike the Old Order Amish, 
these farmers do use tractors for field work. 
However, telephones, electric lights, fancy 
carpets, window curtains, and “fancy”’ bath- 
rooms are also forbidden in their homes. 

To a traveler passing through Lancaster 
County the horse-and-buggy mode of travel 
of the Old Order sectarians is conspicuous 
against the prosperous appearance of the 
farms in this agricultural garden spot. This 
mode of travel is another expression of non- 
conformity with the world, but within the 
respective groups there is again uniformity 
of vehicles. Married Old Order Amishmen 
—identified by their beards—use gray, box- 
like carriages without dashboards and whip- 
sockets. The unmarried, beardless young 
men use topless buggies. Black, boxlike car- 
riages and standard two-passenger buggies 
are used by Old Order Mennonites. 

Experience has demonstrated to the Old 
Order sectarians that a life of nonconformity 
can best be perpetuated in rural areas. Ac- 
cordingly, the great majority of them are 
farmers, while a few engage in such farm 
service activities as blacksmithing, quarry- 
ing and selling limestone, repairing harness, 
and building and repairing buggies. All of 
them live in rural places, including cross- 
roads trading-points. Aged Old Order Men- 
nonites and Old Order Amish do not leave 
the farm when they retire. Instead they re- 
move to a separate part of the spacious 
houses on their farms, or they find other 
small country homes in which to spend their 
declining years. In rural places the noncon- 
forming ways of these sectarians are least 
disturbed by the curious, and members are 
less tempted by the fashions and conspicu- 
ous consumption of the world. 
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Merely to live in rural places, however, 
does not fully satisfy the principle of separa- 
tion from the world, as practiced by these 
sectarians. Only with respect to economic 
activities do they mix somewhat freely with 
“the world.” Socially they are self-con- 
tained: Religious services—which the Old 
Order Amish conduct in their homes and 
barns and the Old Order Mennonites in 
plain meetinghouses—visiting, and Sunday 
evening singings for young people constitute 
almost the total of their social life. All these 
activities are limited to the group. Its 
members may not attend theaters or parties 
sponsored by nonmember neighbors. The 
exclusion of nonmembers from their social 
life and avoidance of outsiders provide re- 
markably effective cultural insulation 
against outside influences that might weak- 
en traditional values. 

The sectarians, like the Pennsylvania 
Germans in general, have always believed 
in education to a degree of competence in 
the three R’s. Since familiarity with the 
Bible was considered essential, they pre- 
ferred the parochial school to the public 
school. Moreover, in the parochial school 
the German language could be taught, 
which not only was the language of Luther’s 
Bible but was the known and handy vehicle 
for all folk values. During the last half of 
the nineteenth century, however, state legis- 
lation pushed the public school to the fore, 
and the parochial school declined rapidly. 
The one-room rural public school became an 
integral part of every Pennsylvania German 
farming community. 

Acceptance of the little red schoolhouse, 
however, did not result in full or ready ac- 
ceptance of every innovation sponsored by 
the advocates of “higher and better’ edu- 
cation. The consolidation of rural schools 
and laws requiring youngsters to attend 
high school in particular have been fought 
in Pennsylvania Germanland. This area is 
still noted for the large number of labor per- 
mits granted to boys and girls fourteen and 
fifteen years of age which excuse them from 
school attendance. 

Resistance to modern trends in school 
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buildings and to attendance at high school 
is epitomized among the Pennsylvania Ger- 
mans by the Old Order Amish and Old Or- 
der Mennonites and is definitely related to 
their agricultural stability. Their observ- 
ance of the principles of nonconformity and 
separation have naturally intensified con- 
flicts with state programs of education. Re- 
duced to its simplest terms, this conflict 
springs from the natural desire of the sec- 
tarians to perpetuate their peculiar way of 
life, for which a rural environment seems 
essential. The Pennsylvania German farm- 
ers in general and the sectarians in particu- 
lar have been dominated by an agrarian phi- 
losophy, while education in this country has 
carried with it an urban philosophy of life 
which frequently destroys the bond between 
the farmer and his land. It is significant to 
note that among the various socioreligious 
groups comprising the Pennsylvania Ger- 
mans agricultural stability has been in in- 
verse proportion to the acceptance of “‘more 
and better’ education. 

The children of the Old Order Amish and 
the Old Order Mennonites attend local 
grade schools, but they do not attend high 
schools. Children who have passed the 
eighth grade are put to work in the home or 
on the farm; work permits are obtained for 
children who fail to pass the eighth grade by 
the time they are fourteen years of age. The 
parents maintain that a youngster is made 
or ruined for farming during his adolescent 
years and that high school definitely ruins 
him for farming. High schools, they insist, 
make youngsters lazy and soft—at least too 
lazy to farm. They insist that you learn a 
job by doing it—not by reading about it— 
and that this is the way farming must be 
learned, during the formative years. The 
same reasoning is applied to household 
tasks. 

Consolidated schools and high schools 
present many problems to a nonconforming 
group. In a local one-room school where a 
sizable portion or a majority of the local 
school children come from conservative sec- 
tarian homes, their nonconformist practices, 
as represented by homemade clothes, for 
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instance, are not conspicuous. The children 
therefore take them for granted and accept 
them as part of their life-program. Children 
who become accustomed to the speedy, ef- 
ficient transportation of school buses in 
consolidated districts may well be reluctant 
to return to the horse-and-buggy mode of 
travel insisted upon by the church. In these 
larger schools there are also electric lights, 
bands, orchestras, stage plays, and sports 
activities not approved by the sectarians. 
Children who daily are exposed to conven- 
iences and activities not approved by their 
sect may well acquire the tendency to con- 
form to the world rather than be noncon- 
forming in the required manner. 

Practices of nonconformity and separa- 
tion from the world need not in themselves 
necessarily result in good farming, but in the 
garden spot of Lancaster County they have 
served as a constant stimulus to good farm- 
ing. Only by superior farming practices 
could an expanding community assure its 
security on the land. Equally, and perhaps 
more, important is the fact that these peo- 
ple have for centuries been conditioned to 
superior farming methods. The genesis of 
these superior practices is to be found in 
the conflicts and tragic persecution which 
marked the history of these people in central 
Europe several centuries ago. 

The Old Order Amish and Old Order 
Mennonites of Lancaster County are, with 
few exceptions, descendants of the Swiss 
Brethren, an Anabaptist religious group 
which came into existence shortly after 
1520, during the Zwinglian reformation. Its 
religious principles of adult baptism and 
nonresistance set it in conflict with both the 
powerful religious authorities and the gov- 
ernment. The prevailing churches at the 
time practiced infant baptism, and depar- 
tures from this practice led to stern meas- 
ures of punishment, even death. On the 
other hand stood government authorities, 
ruling by “divine right,” engaged in almost 
constant warfare on their own behalf or in 
behalf of conspiring rulers. Kings, dukes, 
or noblemen in need of funds would induct 
soldiers by bribes or force and then hire 
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them out as mercenary soldiers, not infre- 
quently to opposing armies. To a nonresist- 
ant people this meant almost constant per- 
secution, and as a result they became a 
refugee people in various parts of the Rhine- 
land area of central Europe. : 

At times, when more drastic forms of 
persecution were not inflicted on the Breth- 
ren, they were subjected to nuisance regu- 
lations. In many places they were forbidden 
to meet openly for religious services. In 
some they were forbidden to live in vil- 
lages (agricultural villages) or in cities; in 
others they were forbidden to engage in 
nonagricultural activities. In some places 
they were driven from their holdings; in 
others they could not enlarge their holdings. 
In some sections they were required to pay 
unusually high rent for land they operated, 
and on various pretenses tribute money was 
exacted from them. A type of law known as 
jus retractus made it possible to reclaim land 
sold to the Brethren by returning the sum 
for which the land was originally sold, re- 
gardless of what improvements had been 
effected. 

During the early, most troubled period 
the Brethren found it difficult, indeed, to 
engage in productive enterprise anywhere. 
However, abuse short of the death penalty 
served as a stern taskmaster, and in time 
these people earned the reputation of being 
the most successful farmers in Europe.s 

Some of the Brethren, for instance, were 
driven from the relatively fertile valleys of 
Switzerland into mountain retreats, where 
they eked out a precarious existence on 
small plots of poor ground. To survive on 
these poor soils required unceasing labor 
and programs of farming that built up poor 
land and maintained fertility. The iron 
hand of tradition in farming had to be cast 
aside; new and better methods had to be 
devised. As a result the persecuted Breth- 
ren were among the first in central Europe 
to experiment with new methods of fertiliz- 
ing the land, of feeding cattle, and of plant- 

5 For a more detailed description of this interest- 


ing phenomenon see Ernst H. Correll, Das schwei- 
serische Taufermennonitentum (Tiibingen, 1925). 
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ing new crops. When seclusion was no long- 
er necessary, many of them removed to 
better farming sections, mainly the Rhine- 
land of Germany, where they applied with 
remarkable results what they had learned 
in the poorer farming sections. Their dili- 
gence was soon noted, as were their im- 
proved techniques of farming. In time they 
were sought out as tenants, particularly by 
owners of large estates. 

The unusual store of information of the 
Brethren on farming matters resulted partly 
from the fact that, as one large socioreligious 
brotherhood, its scattered settlements up 
and down the Rhineland kept in touch with 
each other, and members spent much time 
visiting each other. New, improved prac- 
tices were noted, discussed, and perhaps 
adopted. The Brethren, therefore, had a 
greater farming horizon or conception of 
what was going on in the agricultural world 
than the more provincial peasant, who rare- 
ly, if ever, got far away from his home and 
acres. 

As the movement of the Swiss Brethren 
spread in the Upper Rhineland area, a simi- 
lar Anabaptist religious movement started 
in the Netherlands. Here the group became 
known as “Mennonites,” after Menno Si- 
mons, an outstanding leader. When the 
Swiss Brethren came to America, by way of 
Holland, they were frequently referred to as 
“Mennonites” by outsiders who were not 
familiar with their separate origin. In time, 
all the Brethren that came to this country 
assumed that name except one schismatic 
group, which at the close of the seventeenth 
century became known as the “‘Amish,” in 
deference to their leader, Jacob Ammann. 

The cleavage among the Brethren that 
gave rise to the Amish resulted largely from 
different opinions and practices with regard 
to a disciplinary measure known as “shun- 
ning.” The Brethren all believed that mem- 
bers who had committed grievous sins 
should be excommunicated, but there was 
no full agreement as to what constituted 
“grievous sins” and how promptly the ban 
was to be applied. Moreover, once the ban 
was applied, what attitudes and relation- 
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ships should be maintained toward the ex- 
communicated person? 

Jacob Ammann and his followers took an 
uncompromising stand on the question of 
prompt and rigid application of the ban and 
its social complement of shunning, a potent 
disciplinary device still used with greater 
promptness and effectiveness by the Old 
Order Amish than by the Mennonites gen- 
erally. Members who depart from approved 
practices—for instance, by buying an auto- 
mobile, installing a telephone in the home, 
or wearing nonapproved clothes—are sub- 
ject to the ban and shunning. A banned 
member is consigned to the devil and his 
host and is shunned socially. Intimate or 
normal association with him is forbidden, 
even to his own family; and this holds for 
husbands and wives. A separate table is 
prepared for the shunned member of a fami- 
ly, and conversation with him is prohibited. 
At such times so oppressive and sad an at- 
mosphere prevails in the house that, unless 
the shunned person joins another church 
and social group, he soon makes amends, 
asks for forgiveness, and resumes the pre- 
scribed life of nonconformity and separation 
from the world. 

In recent decades the displacement of 
nonsectarians and liberal sectarians from 
the Lancaster Limestone Plain has been 
stimulated by the high price of land in this 
community of Old Order Amish and Old Or- 
der Mennonites. In a general way this price 
structure is pyramidal. On the periphery of 
the combined Old Order communities the 
price of land approaches the economic value; 
but in the center (really somewhat north of 
the center) it is easily twice as high as the 
true economic value of the land, as that 
term is generally understood and applied. 
Prior to the present war situation, land ap- 
praisers for loan companies evaluated the 
land in the Lancaster Limestone Plain at 
$100-$150 per acre. Toward the center of 
the combined communities, however, farms 
were selling in the late depression years for 
$300-$500 per acre. 

These high values result from a centrip- 
etal pressure on the land by the Old Order 
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sectarians. These Old Order farmers seek 
centrally located lands because, where their 
church members are most concentrated, 
separation and nonconformity are practiced 
with the least difficulty and are most easily 
perpetuated. Since their members consti- 
tute a plurality or even a majority center- 
ward, the threat of consolidated schools and 
even compulsory high-school attendance is 
minimized. (At least until recently, young- 
sters in Pennsylvania were not required to 
attend high school if such an institution did 
not exist in the local township or was in oth- 
er respects not easily accessible.) 

There are several distortions in the py- 
ramidal land-price structure of the com- 
bined communities. One distortion results 
from the location of the city of Lancaster 
immediately west of the communities. Be- 
cause of the proximity of this city, advan- 
tages in markets and shopping are reflected 
in the value of farm land. 

Another distortion occurs in the contact 
zone between the Old Order Amish and Old 
Order Mennonites. Some of the highest 
prices for land have been paid: here—up to 
$500 per acre in pre-World War II days. 
Local informants claim that these exorbi- 
tant prices result from a form of rivalry be- 
tween the two farm-bound sectarian groups 
and their competition for land. Although 
the two groups find it mutually advanta- 
geous to prevail together locally in order to 
thwart the inroads of worldly ways and 
devices, they are nonconforming to each 
other and are socially distinct. When their 
social survival is threatened by programs 
from without, such as contemplated laws 
requiring high-school attendance, these 
groups join forces. Yet, for the centrally 
located farms, they are strong competitors. 

A central location is not so essential for 
the somewhat more liberal sectarians who 
have adopted the automobile and whose 
programs of separation from the world and 
nonconformity to the world are less severe. 
The greater mobility provided by the auto- 
mobile has enabled them to purchase the 
lower-priced lands on the margin of the 
combined communities while continuing to 


attend their established meetinghouses, 
which are becoming more and more sur- 
rounded by Old Order sectarians. This is 
particularly true of the liberal Amish, whose 
church body is small and who have only 
three meetinghouses in the eastern part of 
Lancaster County. For these reasons con- 
centrations of Church Amish have devel- 
oped to the southeast and northeast of the 
combined Old Order communities. In these 
areas there has been a displacement in re- 
cent decades of nonsectarians by schismatic 
sectarians seeking cheaper land. Conse- 
quently, communities of church people in 
these peripheral places, mainly Presbyte- 
rians and Episcopalians, are declining. 

In terms of place stability consider, for 
instance, the position of a liberal sectarian 
or nonsectarian farmer who has so far main- 
tained his holdings in the combined Old 
Order communities. Old Order sectarians 
stand ready to pay him from $300 to $500 
per acre for land which can be matched by 
equally productive land 20 or more miles 
away at $100-$150 per acre. By selling his 
farm and moving only a short distance he 
can double his holdings in acres. The temp- 
tation to do this is particularly strong when 
additional land is sought for children. Thus 
the high land values serve as a strong in- 
ducement for nonsectarians and liberal sec- 
tarians—those with automobiles—to sell 
their farms and move out of the community. 

The agricultural history of the Pennsyl- 
vania Germans is but one of many examples 
of the fact that agricultural patterns, like 
cultural patterns, are the product of the 
past and, as such, are centuries old. While 
new conditions in this country, particularly 
frontier conditions, impinged on traditional 
practices and served to modify them, the 
framework of these patterns nevertheless 
was resilient and retained much that re- 
flected Old World backgrounds. 

The Pennsylvania German farmers gen- 
erally were stable in their chosen way of life 
because their value systems reflected cen- 
turies of relatively successful farming, be- 
cause traditional values had not been cor- 
roded by a casual form of rationalism which 
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condoned continual exploitation of the land 
(skinning the soil), and because the life they 
valued had a definite prorural, antiurban 
orientation. In this country these values 
and practices were implemented by the 
definite objective of preserving a traditional 
culture-in competition with other culture 
groups in an emerging society. 

For the church people, however, the 
defenses against acculturation and blending 
were not so specific as for the sectarians and 
were therefore more vulnerable. The Lu- 
theran farmer, for instance, wanted to pre- 
serve and perpetuate his rural way of life, 
his religion and language; and he soon 
learned that to preserve these separately he 
needed to preserve all of them. This he at- 
tempted to do, and did with remarkable 
success. However, barriers between the in- 
group and out-group, although formidable, 
were not impassable; and association did 
take place, including acculturation. More- 
over, departures from accustomed ways, 
though not welcomed, did not meet with 
such fatal consequences as they did and 
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still do among the sectarians. The Luther- 
an could be saved, if not for time, at least 
for eternity, in any language and any honor- 
able vocation, so long as doctrinal points 
were not compromised. 

The sectarians could not well afford such 
an accommodating attitude if their peculiar 
way of life was to be preserved. They were 
shielded by more specific defenses against 
outside influences. To them the biblical 
decrees were specific in requiring members 
to live lives of separation from the world and 
nonconformity to the world. Other decrees 
fortified a way of life which put these re- 
quirements into practice, including the re- 
quirement that followers live in rural areas 
only and engage mainly in farming. Imper- 
ative strategic retreats were accommodated 
with the greatest reluctance, lest a minor 
concession lead to a major rout. To date, 
the observance of the Old Order has kept 
these people on the land and, indirectly, has 
been a boon to good, constructive farming. 
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ABSTRACT 


Nuptial, general, gross, and net paternity rates based upon information collected by the National Health 
Survey of 1935-36 are presented for occupational classes among the urban white population of the United 
States. The use of nuptial paternity rates standardized by age of husband is criticized. Gross and net pa- 
ternity rates for occupational classes are compared with the gross and net reproduction rates for educational 
and income classes computed by Karpinos and Kiser from the same material. 


Karpinos and Kiser' have presented data 
on class differences in reproduction among 
the urban white population of the United 
States based upon information collected by 
the National Health Survey. They have ex- 
pressed their findings in terms of age-stand- 
ardized nuptial and general fertility rates, 
as well as of gross and net reproduction rates 
by family income and by educational attain- 
ment of women. 

In the present paper this material will 
be supplemented by an analysis of the re- 
production of occupational classes in terms of 
paternity rates. Paternity rates are com- 
puted by relating births to the male, rather 
than to the female, part of the population in 
which they originate. Their use appears in- 
dicated when differential reproduction is to 
be studied in terms of a variable which is 
principally an attribute of the male sex. 
This applies in the case of groupings along 
occupational lines. It may be worth men- 
tioning that as early as 1914 the Registrar- 
General for England and Wales? published 


1 B. D. Karpinos and C. V. Kiser, “The Differen- 
tial Fertility and Potential Rates of Growth of 
Various Income and Educational Classes of Urban 
Populations in the United States,” Milbank Memorial 
Fund Quarterly, XVII, No. 4 (October, 1939), 367- 
gr. The outstanding findings of this study are re- 
stated in C. V. Kiser, Group Differences in Urban 
Fertility (Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins Co., 1942), 
chap. vii. 

® Seventy-fifth Annual Report of the Registrar- 
General of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in England 
and Wales (1912) (London: H.M. Stationery Office, 
1914), Tables XV, XVI, and XVII. 


rates of legitimate births per 1,000 married 
men under fifty-five years of age for many 
occupations and for broad occupational 
classes. The term “paternity rate,” how- 
ever, was not used at that time. 

Four types of paternity rates will be pre- 
sented in this report: nuptial, general, gross, 
and net. Nuptial paternity rates per 1,000 
married men under fifty-five years and gen- 
eral paternity rates per 1,000 men twenty 
to fifty-four years, regardless of marital 
status, are annual rates, standardized for 
age, and correspond to nuptial and general 
fertility rates. Gross and net paternity 
rates, on the other hand, are rates referring 
to a generation and are conventionally ex- 
pressed in relation to one newborn individ- 
ual. They correspond to gross and net re- 
production rates, with the difference that 
they indicate the average number of sons per 
man rather than of daughters per woman. 

The present study refers to the same popu- 
lation that was the basis for the work of Kar- 
pinos and Kiser, that is, to the approximate- 
ly 2,250,000 white persons included in the 
urban sample of the National Health Survey 
made during the fall and winter of 1935-36. 
The scope and methods of this survey and 
its limitations have been described else- 
where’ and need not be discussed again at 

3 St. J. Perrott, C. Tibbitts, and R. H. Britten, 
“The National Health Survey: Scope and Method 
of the Nation-Wide Canvass of Sickness in Relation 
to Its Social and Economic Setting,” Public Health 


Reports, LIV, No. 37 (September 15, 1939), 1663-87. 
See also Kiser, op. cit., chap. i. 
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DIFFERENTIAL REPRODUCTION IN THE UNITED STATES 


this point. Suffice it to say that the data for 
this paper were compiled partly from the 
original fertility tabulations carried out by 
the United States Public Health Service in 
co-operation with the Milbank Memorial 
Fund and partly from the eleven volumes of 
Statistics of Family Composition’ published 
by the Bureau of Research and Statistics of 
the Social Security Board. It is the pleasant 
duty of the author to thank Dr. Selwyn D. 
Collins, Mr. Clyde V. Kiser, and Mr. 
Barkev S. Sanders, connected with these 
organizations in the order named, for their 
help in obtaining the necessary data, as well 
as for their valuable criticism and advice. 

The broad occupational classes used in 
this report are based upon the more de- 
tailed groupings developed by Dr. Alba M. 
Edwards‘ at the Bureau of the Census. The 
following list compares the two classifica- 
tions. 


Broad Classes 
| 
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small and heterogeneous group “other and 
unknown.” 

All computations were made, and results 
are presented separately, for the aggregate 
of the ten largest cities included in the Na- 
tional Health Survey and for the other 
urban places. These ten largest cities with a 
population of 500,000 or more are New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, Los 
Angeles, Cleveland, St. Louis, Boston, 
Pittsburgh, and Buffalo. 

The ideal starting-point for the computa- 
tion of paternity rates would have been a 
distribution of births by occupation and age 
of father. Such a distribution, however, was 
not available and had to be estimated by 
the following procedure. The original fer- 
tility tabulations give the number of nuptial 
births in 1935 by race and occupational 
class of the head of the household, who is 
generally, but not; always, identical with 


Alba M. Edwards’ Classification 


Professional persons 
Wholesale and retail dealers 


Other proprietors, managers, and officials, 


except farmers 


Clerks, salesmen, and kindred workers 


Skilled and semiskilled............ 


Skilled workers and foremen 


Semiskilled workers in manufacturing 
Other semiskilled workers 


Unskilled workers except farm laborers 
and servants 


Servants 


Farmers 


Farm laborers 
No occupation 
Unknown occupation 


Each of the broad classes covers, as far as 
possible, a man’s whole occupational career. 
No paternity rates are presented for the 


4 Statistics of Family Composition in Selected 
Areas of the United States, Vol. 1: Detroit; Vol. II: 
Boston; Vol. 111: Buffalo; Vol. IV: Chicago; Vol. V: 
New York; Vol. VI: Philadelphia; Vol. VII: Cleve- 
land; Vol. VIII: St. Louis; Vol. [X: Pittsburgh; Vol. 
X: Los Angeles; Vol. XI: The Urban Sample (Wash- 
ington: Social Security Board, Bureau of Research 
and Statistics, May, 1941, to March, 1943). 

5 A. M. Edwards, A Social-Economic Grouping of 
the Gainful Workers of the United States (Washing- 
ton: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1938). 


the father of the child. The all-urban volume 
of the Statistics of Family Composition’ con- 
tains a table of husband-and-wife families 
by occupation of head and age of wife, or 
in other words, of wives by occupation of 
husband and age. That part of this table 
which refers to women under forty-five years 
can be compared with the table of wives by 
occupation of head of the household, nativi- 
ty, color, and age presented in Kiser’s book 
on fertility differences.? This comparison 


Vol. XI, Table 57. 7 Op. cit., Appen., Table 4. 


Other and unknown.............. 
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can be made for only the total urban popu- 
lation of all races. It permits the computa- 
tion of correction factors which were applied 
to the white births. The result is shown in 
Table 1. The adjustments are small for the 
four major occupational classes, but the 
group “other and unknown”’ is reduced to 
less than half its size. This is undoubtedly 
due to the presence of numerous households 
in which the nominal head was an elderly 


TABLE 1 
NUPTIAL WHITE BIRTHS DURING SURVEY YEAR 
BY OCCUPATIONAL CLASS OF HEAD OF 
HOUSEHOLD AND OF FATHER 


| 
Occupational Class Head of to Class of 

Household | Father 

Ten largest cities:* 
Professional............ 714 734 
3,742 3,831 
Skilled and semiskilled. . . 6,528 6,604 
Unskilled........... 1,508 1,509 
Other and unknown..... 325 139 
Total population. ..} 12,817 12,817 

Other urban places: 
Professional............ 964 1,000 
Eee 5,177 5,348 
Skilled and semiskilled. . . 8,398 8,572 
2,085 2,105 
Other and unknown..... 706 305 
Total population...} 17,330 17,330 


* New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, Los Angeles» 
Cleveland, St. Louis, Boston, Pittsburgh, and Buffalo. 


widow without occupation, the mother or 
the mother-in-law of the child’s father. 
The distribution of the births in each 
occupational class by age of father was esti- 
mated by the “indirect’’ or “substitution” 
method from tabulations of married white 
males by occupational class and age in the 
Statistics of Family Composition and a stand- 
ard series of age-specific nuptial paternity 
rates patterned after the rates observed in 
the four most highly urbanized states*® in 


§ Rhode Island, Massachusetts, New York, and 
New Jersey. For a description of the substitution 
method as applied to the computation of paternity 
rates see C. Tietze, ““The Measurement of Differen- 
tial Reproduction by Paternity Rates,” Eugenics Re- 
view, XXX, No. 2 (July, 1938), 101-7. 


1930. It is felt that a reasonable estimate 
of the distribution of nuptial births by age of 
father has thus been made. 

Age-specific general paternity rates were 
computed by relating these estimated 
numbers of births to all males regard- 
less of marital status. The few births to 
fathers less than twenty years old were com- 
bined with the quinquennium twenty to 
twenty-four years. The population data 
were again taken from the Séatistics of Fam- 
ily Composition. Examination of Table 2, 


TABLE 2 


PER CENT DISTRIBUTION OF SURVEYED URBAN 
WHITE MALES BY OCCUPATIONAL CLASS IN 
QUINQUENNIAL AGE GROUPS 


Skilled Other 
Age Profes- | Busi- and Un- and Total 
(Years) | sional | ness | Semi- | skilled | Un- as 
skilled known 
20-24 3.5* 29.2%] 35.9%] 11.5] 19.9 100.0 
25—29..... 9.2 35.0 44.0 9.8 4.0 100.0 
30-34..... 7.6 35.5 46.6 8.8 100.0 
35-39 6.5 36.3 | 46.7 9.2 | 1.3 | 100.0 
40-44..... 6.0 35.6 46.6 10.4 1.4 100.0 
45-49. 5.8 33-7 47.0 11.8 1.6 100.0 
§0-54..... 5.7 33-3 46.2 12.7 2.1 100.0 


* Adjusted: professional, 7.0; business, 35.0; skilled and 
semiskilled, 43.1 per cent. 


based upon the total urban sample, shows 
that in the age group twenty to twenty-four 
years a much greater proportion of all indi- 
viduals is listed under ‘‘other and unknown”’ 
than at later ages. The apparent reason is 
that these young men were either still at 
school or else had not yet been able to secure 
gainful employment. As practically all these 
persons were unmarried, it was necessary to 
distribute them among the major occupa- 
tional groups. This was accomplished by 
doubling the number of males twenty to 
twenty-four years in the professional class 
and increasing the numbers in the business 
and skilled/semiskilled classes by one-fifth. 
No change was made in the unskilled class. 
The exact amount of these adjustments is 
not very important, as their total effect 
upon the general, gross, and net paternity 
rates is small. They result in a reduction of 
7-9 per cent in the professional class and of 
only 2-4 per cent in the two other groups. 
The standard populations used for the 
age adjustment of the nuptial and general 
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paternity rates are the married white males 
under fifty-five years and the total white 
male population twenty to fifty-four years 
as enumerated in the United States in 1930. 
The sex ratio used in the computation of 
gross and. net paternity rates is that ob- 
served in 1935 among urban white births: 
104.84 boys to 100 girls. The numbers of 
males in quinquennial age groups in the 
stationary populations necessary for the 
computation of net paternity rates were es- 
timated from the United States Preliminary 
Life Table for White Males, 1930-39,° in 
combination with the author’s life-tables for 
social classes in England.’° It seemed a rea- 
sonable procedure.to let each occupational 
class deviate by the same percentage from 
the national average, as its counterpart did 
in England. 

Paternity rates given for the urban white 
population as a whole do not refer directly 
to the sample enumerated by the National 
Health Survey in which the cities of more 
than 500,000 inhabitants are heavily over- 
represented but have been adjusted for city 
size by assigning the proper weights to the 
aggregate of the ten largest communities 
and to the other urban places, corresponding 
to the Census of 1930. A more refined ad- 
justment based upon several classes of cities 
by number of inhabitants and by geographic 
region could not be carried out with the 
available population data. 

It should be strongly emphasized, and 
carefully considered in the interpretation of 
the absolute levels of all rates presented in 
this report, that in conformity with the 
paper of Karpinos and Kiser no adjustment 
has been made for extranuptial births, nor has 
the underenumeration of births in the Nation- 
al Health Survey been allowed for. Ex- 
nuptial births are comparatively rare among 
the white population of this country. They 
amounted to only 2.31 per cent of all white 


9 United States Life Tables, 1930-1939 (Prelimi- 
nary) (Washington: Bureau of the Census, July 21, 
1941). 

°C, Tietze, “Life Tables for Social Classes in 
England,” Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, XXI, 
No. 2 (April, 1943), 182-87. 
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births in urban areas in 1935." Failure to 
report births to enumerators of the Nation- 
al Health Survey is a more serious source of 
error. The extent of this deficiency can be 
estimated and seems to be about ro per cent 
for whites in the whole urban sample.” It 
is generally believed that both exnuptial 
births and failure to report are more com- 
mon in the lower than in the upper social- 
economic groups. If that is so, then not only 
are the rates presented here somewhat too 
low but there is also a bias in the direction of 
understatement of class differences. 

A synopsis of paternity rates is presented 
in Table 3. If attention is directed toward 


TABLE 3 


NUPTIAL, GENERAL, GROSS, AND NET PATER- 
NITY RATES AND THEIR RELATIVE VARIA- 
TIONS AMONG THE SURVEYED URBAN WHITE 
POPULATION BY CITY SIZE AND OCCUPATION- 
AL CLASS 


P ater- ater ‘ater- | Pater- 
Occupational Class nity nity nity nity 
Rate Rate Rate te 
Ten largest cities: \ 
76.5 40.3 0.69 0.62 
usiness....... 93.8 2.6 0.72 
Skilled and semiskilled| 86.3 
Total population.} 83.2 49.6 0.84 0.72 
Other urban places: 
80.8 46.2 °.78 0.71 
usiness....... 92.2 7. 
Skilled and semiskilled| 83.0 
98.8 67.2 1.11 0.93 
Total population.| 80.2 55.0 °.92 °.79 
Urban white population :* 
79. 44.3 0.75 0.68 
Skilled and semiskilled| 841 | $9.2 | ose 
Unakilied. 100.5 64.5 1.07 0.89 
Total population.| 81.1 53-3 0.89 0.77 
rofessional.......... 98 8 
Skilled and semiskilled| 104 112 
124 121 120 116 
Total population .| 100 100 100 100 


* Adjusted for city size. 


the patterns of nuptial and general paternity 
rates, two outstanding differences are seen. 


" Bureau of the Census, Birth, Stillbirth, and In- 
fant Mortality Statistics, 1935 (Washington: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1937), Table R. 


12 Kiser, op. cit., chap. ii. 
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First, the nuptial rate is higher for the pro- 
fessional than for the business class, whereas 
the general rates show the inverse relation- 
ship. Second, in all classes except the pro- 
fessional group the ten largest cities have 
higher nuptial rates than the other urban 
places, but their general rates are uniformly 
lower. The reason for this discrepancy is the 
higher proportion of married males in the 
business class as compared with the profes- 
sional class and in the smaller cities as com- 
pared with the larger ones. This is shown 


celibacy. Nuptial paternity rates, stand- 
ardized for age of husband, make no allow- 
ance for variations of age at marriage and 


TABLE 5 


COMPARISON OF GROSS AND NET PATERNITY 
AND REPRODUCTION RATES AND THEIR 
RELATIVE VARIATIONS AMONG THE URBAN 
WHITE POPULATION BY OCCUPATIONAL 
CLASS, EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT, AND 
ANNUAL FAMILY INCOME 


in Table 4. It should be remembered that PATERNITY | RELATIVE 
RATES VARIATIONS 
OccuPATIONAL 
TABLE 4 
: Gross | Net |Gross| Net 
PERCENTAGE MARRIED AMONG SURVEYED UR- 
BAN WHITE MALES BY CITY SIZE, OCCU- Professional........... 0.75 | 0.68] 84] 89 
PATIONAL CLASS, AND AGE ©.77 | 0.69 | 871] 90 
Skilled and semiskilled| 0.99 | 0.86 | 111 | 112 
vs 1.07 | 0.89 | 120 | 116 
Pro- Skilled Total 
Age { Busi- | and Un- |p Total population. .| 0.89 | 0.77 | 100 | 100 
es- opu- 
(Years) sional | Semi- | skilled 
skilled | 
REPRODUCTION | RELATIVE 
RateEs* VARIATIONS 
Ten Largest Cities EDUCATIONAL 
ATTAINMENT 
Gross | Net | Gross} Net 
20-24........| 8.7%] 13.4%] 19.0%] 16.7 | 15.7 
35-39-- +--+: 80.1 | 82.1 | 83.1 | 78.6 | 82.0 Seventh or eighth grade} 1.00 | 0.86 | 123 | 123 
40-44........| 82.7 | 85.2 | 84.3 | 72.5 | 82.8 Under seventh grade...| 1.18 | 0.97 | 146 | 130 
45-49........| 84.4 | 86.6 | 85.6 | 80.3 | 84.8 
50-54........| 82.1 | 85.4 | 83.4 | 75.2 | 82.5 Total population. .| 0.81 | 0.70 | 100 | 100 
Other Urban Places Repropuction | RELATIVE 
RATEs* VARIATIONS 
ANNUAL FamiIty INCOME 
10.6*| 20.0*| 29.4*| 30.0 | 24.7 
25-29........| 54.0 | 61.4 | 69.3 | 59.4 | 62.1 Gross | Net |Gross| Net 
g0-34........| 73-5 | 79.0 | 80.7 | 71.6 | 78.2 
35-39....-..-| 80.7 | 85.9 | 85.4 | 81.0] 84.4 $3,000 and over....... 0.46 | 0.42] 57] 60 
40-44........| 83.0 | 87.3 | 85.4 | 73.6 | 84.3 $2,000-$2,999........ 0.61 | 0.55 | 75 | 79 
45-49........| 84.6 | 88.4 | 86.5 | 79.2 | 85.7 $1,500-$1,999........ 0.70 | 0.63 | 86| go 
50-54........| 84.3 | 86.9 | 83.8 | 74.9 | 83.2 I, Ses acs ba 8 0.86 | 0.75 | 106 | 107 
Under $1,000 and total 


* Based on adjusted total numbers of males. 


the percentages given for the age group 
twenty to twenty-four years are based on 
the adjusted total numbers of males and are 
therefore themselves estimates. The differ- 
ences in percentage married tend to decline 
with increasing age, suggesting postpone- 
ment of marriage rather than permanent 


1.17 | 0.96 | 144 | 137 


Total population. .| 0.81 | 0.70 | 100 | 100 


* From Karpinos and Kiser, op. cit. 


therefore give a distorted picture of nuptial 
reproduction. This is also true for nuptial 
fertility rates, standardized for age of wife. 
The author believes that this distortion 
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could be avoided by keeping constant the 
duration of marriages rather than the age of 
either spouse, but the data necessary for 
such calculations are usually not available. 

Turning, now, to the three types of pater- 
nity rates based on total rather than mar- 
ried males, we find very similar patterns of 
class differentials among general and gross 
rates and a somewhat smaller range for net 
rates. This was, of course, to be expected. 
The largest gap appears between the busi- 
ness class and the skilled and semiskilled 
workers. The patterns are very similar in 
the large cities and the other urban places. 

Of great interest is a comparison of the 
paternity rates for occupational classes with 
the reproduction rates for educational and 
income classes presented by Karpinos and 
Kiser. This comparison is carried out in 
Table 5 in terms of gross and net rates. The 
paternity rates for the total urban white 
population are about to per cent higher than 
the corresponding reproduction rates. This 
is due to the surplus of adult females in 
cities. The comparison is therefore more 
fairly made in terms of relative variations, 
taking the values for the total population as 
100. The class differential appears largest 
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between income classes and smallest be- 
tween occupational classes, with the group- 
ing by educational attainment of women in 
a middle position. It is almost certain that 
the very low reproduction rates at the higher 
income levels are partly due to the presence 
at these levels of a large proportion of fami- 
lies with working wives or unmarried daugh- 
ters and other female relatives contributing 
to the family income. Families with young 
children, on the other hand, are more likely 
to receive relief than other couples in similar 
circumstances. The reproduction rates of 
women with college education may be de- 
pressed by the low proportion married in 
certain occupational groups, such as female 
teachers. Finally, it should be remembered 
that the “unskilled” group in the occupa- 
tional classification includes not only la- 
borers, generally known to be very prolific, 
but also the “servant classes,” which tend 
toward much smaller families. Failure to 
marry at all, too, seems to be more common 
in this country among laborers and service 
workers than in all other occupational 
classes of the male population. 
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OCCUPATIONAL FACTORS AND MARRIAGE’ 


MEYER F. NIMKOFF 


ABSTRACT 


An analysis of the marital status of a hundred matched cases in each of six different occupations in Who’s 
Who, 1942-1943 (artists, business executives, college professors, engineers, military officers, and physicians), 
reveals that two of the groups—the artists and the military men—have a rate of bachelorhood in excess of 
that of the general population, while the other occupations are underrepresented among the unmarried. 
Differences in age at marriage do not appear to be an important cause of the variations noted. The artists 
also have the highest rate of remarriage, but the military men have the lowest rate. An attempt to account for 
these variations in terms of current theories of the relation of occupational factors to marriage reveals some 


of the limitations of these theories. 


Recent discussions have developed the 
theory of the relation of occupation to 
marital adjustment. One phase of the 
theory is that occupations characterized 
by marked physical mobility and by 
slight group control tend to show a high 
degree of marital instability, whereas 
occupations subject to stationary em- 
ployment and community supervision 
have low rates of marital maladjustment.” 
Mobility is thought to be bad for mar- 
riage because it means (1) frequent up- 
rooting of individuals, which attenuates 
group ties, (2) the separation of family 
members, and (3) the development of 
divergent patterns of behavior.’ When 
the happiness ratings of husbands in a 
considerable number of occupations were 
examined, it was noted that the propor- 
tion of happy marriages was very high 
among schoolteachers and very low 
among traveling salesmen.* These rat- 


t A project of Sociology 307, Bucknell University, 
1942. The assistance of Mary Orso, Anne Stevenson, 
Jeanne H. Thomas, and Dorothy Wolfe is acknowl- 
edged. 

2 Ernest W. Burgess and Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., 
Predicting Success or Failure in Marriage (New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1939). 

3 Harvey J. Locke, “Mobility and Family Dis- 
organization,” American Sociological Review, V (Au- 
gust, 1940), 489-94. 

4 Richard O. Lang, “The Rating of Happiness in 
Marriage” (unpublished Master’s thesis, University 
of Chicago Libraries, 1932). 


ings are explained in terms of the theory 
that traveling salemen are among the 
most mobile and the least supervised 
persons in our population, while teachers 
are among the least mobile and the most 
highly controlled. The two factors of 
physical mobility and social control are 
not unrelated, since it is difficult to exer- 
cise control over individuals whose work 
keeps them on the move. 

The theory expounded above leads to 
the question as to whether occupations 
are selective of personality traits. For 
instance, does the occupation of traveling 
salesmen in general attract persons who 
have habits and attitudes which distin- 
guish them from those, let us say, who go 
into teaching? If such selection does 
occur, the further question may be 
asked: What significance, if any, do the 
selected traits have for marriage? 
Terman has presented some evidence 
showing that the happily married are 
more emotionally stable and more highly 
socialized than the unhappily married,’ 
and Winch’s studies® suggest that these 
attributes are probably of premarital 
rather than of postmarital origin. If oc- 


5 Lewis A. Terman, Psychological Factors in Mari- 
tal Happiness (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1938). 

® Robert Winch, “Personality Characteristics of 
Engaged and Married Couples,” American Journal 
of Sociology, XLVI (1941), 686-97. 
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OCCUPATIONAL FACTORS AND MARRIAGE 


cupations are selective of personality 
traits, as some believe, then the effect of 
the occupation itself may be largely 
limited to reinforcing an already existing 
tendency in the individual toward mari- 
tal stability or instability. In the pos- 
sible selective influence of occupations we 
thus have a second highly important 
aspect of the theory regarding the re- 
lation of occupation and marital be- 
havior. 

The influence of occupational factors 
upon marital behavior is further ex- 
amined in the present study, covering a 
hundred cases in each of six different 
occupations in Who’s Who, 1942-1943, 
or a total of six hundred cases in all.’ 
The occupational groups selected for 
study (artists, business executives, col- 
lege professors, engineers, military offi- 
cers, and physicians) were chosen from a 
list of occupations represented in Who’s 
Who because they were assumed to vary 
sufficiently in respect to such factors as 
mobility, social control, and personality 
traits as to make possible some analysis 
of the relation of these factors to marital 
behavior. Military officers are engaged 
in work characterized by relatively great 
mobility,* as are also certain groups of 
artists, such as actors and concert musi- 
cians. Artists are subject to relatively 


7 The cases, matched for age, are selected from a 
random 20 per cent sample of the six occupational 
groups in Who’s Who, 1942-1943. The use of biog- 
raphies in W ho’s Who may be presumed automatical- 
ly to afford some control over the factor of income; 
not that all persons included have the same incomes 
but that they are probably all, or nearly all, eco- 
nomically secure. It would have been desirable to 
match the cases for church affiliation, but informa- 
tion on this question was generally lacking in the 
biographies. 


8 The judgments here recorded represent the con- 
sensus of the five persons who participated in the 
study, but these judgments are not unlike those 
which one finds in the literature of the subject gen- 
erally. 
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little social control of their sex conduct, 
partly because of the general feeling that 
they are temperamental (the personality 
factor), and therefore strict conformity 
to the general family mores is not to be 
expected of them. College professors and 
physicians, by contrast, remain compara- 
tively stationary in their work and are 
subject in their moral conduct to con- 
siderable community control. The char- 
acterization of business leaders and 
engineers is not so clear, but they are 
thought to be subject to somewhat more 
moderate control because they are not so 
much in the public eye as are teachers 
and doctors and do not serve so exten- 
sively as ‘“‘models.’’? Since these charac- 
terizations of the six groups are based not 
on measurements but only on consensus, 
they are not set forth here as certainly 
valid. Many questions can be raised 
about them which, in turn, tend to reflect 
unfavorably upon the utility of the theo- 
ries expounded in the first paragraph. 
Indeed, one purpose of this paper is pre- 
cisely to raise such questions. 


MARITAL STATUS 


The data in Who’s Who make possible 
a comparison of the proportions of single 
and married persons in these six occupa- 
tional groups. The findings on marital 
status are given in Table 1, which shows 
the number who are single, the number 
married once, and the number married 
more than once.’® It is not known what 
percentage of the marriages represent un- 
broken unions, because the data on 
reported divorces are probably inade- 
quate. In this six-hundred-case sample, 


9 Richard LaPiere and Paul Farnsworth, Social 
Psychology (rev. ed.; New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1942), p. 120. 


1° Since 100 cases are involved for each profes- 
sion, the numbers in the first six columns may also 
be read as percentages. 
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which includes 553 persons who were re- 
ported as married at least once, only five 
divorces are recorded." While it is likely 
that this group has more than an average 
number of unbroken marriages,” it is un- 
likely that the number would be as low 
as is suggested by the reported number of 
divorces. Indeed, the high rate of remar- 
riage shown in Table 1 suggests the 
contrary, since it is not likely that the 


TABLE 1* 


MARITAL STATUS OF 100 PERSONS IN EACH OF 
SIX OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS IN 
W ho’s Who, 1942-1043 


MariTAL Status 
OccuPATION Married| ToTaL 

Single Married} More 

. Once than 

Once 
ee 15 65 20 100 
Businessmen... . 5 83 12 100 
College professors 5 84 II 100 
Engineers....... 3 83 14 100 
Military men... 12 83 5 100 
Physicians...... 7 77 16 100 
[| 47 475 78 600 


* If the difference between the numbers single of any ome oc- 
cupations is 6 or more, the euante of getting in other samples of 
100 a difference of o or a reversal is Her 1 in 20. For the per- 
centage married more than once, the differences between the 
percentages of the military men and the otlers are the only ones 
that are significant. 


opportunity for remarriage would in so 
many instances be accounted for by the 
bereavement of a mate, even if we make 
allowance for the fact that Who’s Who is 
selective of older people. The evidence 
suggests concealment of information re- 
garding divorce, which is interesting 
because it shows that divorce is still felt 
to be an embarrassing experience, despite 


11 Two artists, two businessmen, and one physi- 
cian. 
3 Most of those in Who’s Who are college grad- 


uates, and college graduates have markedly lower 
than average divorce rates. 


its increasing acceptance, which we note 
in the rising divorce rate." 

Since the persons listed in Who’s Who 
are those who have achieved occupa- 
tional distinction, an interesting ques- 
tion is whether promise of exceptional 
achievement acts as a deterrent to mar- 
riage. The evidence in Table 1 suggests 
that the answer is “No.” Only 8 per cent 
of these noted persons are unmarried, as 
compared to around 1o per cent of the 
general population of about the same 
age."4 Unfortunately, there are no com- 
parable data available for an unselected 
group representing the six occupations. 

When the records for the different 
occupations are examined, they show 
that two of the groups, the artists and 
the military men, exceed the rate of 
bachelorhood in the general population. 
The artists contribute one-third of all the 
single persons in the sample, or about 
twice their share, and the military are 
not far behind with one and one-half 
times their share. Physicians have just 
about their share, while college pro- 
fessors, businessmen, and engineers are 
underrepresented among the unmarried, 
but the differences between these groups 
are not so significant as are the differ- 
ences between all of them, on the one 
hand, and the artists and military, on the 
other. 


AGE AT MARRIAGE 


It is known that the probabilities of 
marriage are affected by the age at mar- 
riage, the chances of marriage falling 
with an advance in years. Artists and 


*3 Contrary to common belief, marked sensitive- 
ness about divorce is reported to exist even among 
motion-picture actors and actresses (see Leo Rosten, 
Hollywood [New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1941)). 

™ Ernest R. Groves and William F. Ogburn, 
American Marriage and Family Relationships (New 
York: Henry Holt, 1928), p. 335. 
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the military, we have seen, have a rela- 
tively large proportion of single persons. 
Does this mean that they marry at a 
later age than doctors, college professors, 
engineers, or business executives? The 
data in Table 2, showing the distribution 
of marriages by age at marriage for the 
six occupations, indicate that the answer 
is “No.” In spite of first impressions, 
there is not much difference between the 
different groups. In all cases the means 
and the medians fall in the twenty-six to 
thirty age group, and for five of the six 
groups this is also the modal class. Only 
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of the same occupational groups we do 
not know, although it is known that pro- 
fessional groups tend to marry later in 
life than the general population. In the 
United States in 1920, 6.5 per cent of 
males under twenty were married, and 
nearly one-half (48.8 per cent) of the 
twenty-five-year-olds likewise, as com- 
pared to about one-quarter (24.6 per 
cent) of the twenty-five-year-olds in 
Who’s Who under consideration. It is 
interesting to find that persons who show 
promise of success do not marry early. 
The finding is perhaps not so surprising 


TABLE 2 
AGE AT FIRST MARRIAGE OF 536 PERSONS IN SIX OCCUPATIONS, Who’s Who, 1942-1943 
AGE 
OccuPATION TOTAL 
Under 20-2 26-30 | 31- 6-40 | 41- 6-50 Oem 
ps 5 30 | 31-35 | 36-40 | 41-45 | 46-5 Mis 

3 19 28 7 II 7 I 3 79 
Businessmen............ 4 33 28 19 8 2 ° I 95 
College professors. ...... ° 17 42 23 8 3 I I 95 
ee eae ° 26 38 13 8 8 2 I 96 
Military men........... ° 12 43 18 4 5 I I 84 
° 18 36 18 II 2 2 ° 87 
7 | 125 | 315 98 5° 27 7 7 | 536 


in the case of the businessmen does it 
drop below—to the twenty to twenty- 
five age group. This is probably ex- 
plained by the fact that a business career 
does not so often require preliminary 
extensive schooling as does college teach- 
ing, medicine, or engineering. In busi- 
ness, too, the monetary rewards probably 
come more quickly where there is out- 
standing ability than in the case of the 
other occupations. 

An interesting fact is that only seven 
of these distinguished persons were mar- 
ried under twenty years of age, or only a 
little more than 1 per cent of the total 
sample of 536 cases. How these figures 
compare with those for the rank and file 


for the four of the six professions which do 
not have a single marriage for persons 
under twenty, namely, college teaching, 
engineering, the military, and medicine, 
because all these require considerable 
preliminary training. It is, however, in- 
teresting to find that only four business 
executives and three artists in this 
sample were married before they were 
twenty, for these fields do not so often 
require long periods of preparation. 


REMARRIAGE 


The data on remarriage bring out the 
highly interesting fact that these excep- 
tionally successful professional people 
are, as a group, not exceptional in the 
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number of remarriages they make. Only 
13 per cent were married more than once, 
whereas, of white men in general mar- 
rying in 1939, 15.5 per cent had been pre- 
viously married.’* These figures are in- 
teresting in view of the belief held in 
some quarters that the marriages of 
famous people are less stable than those 
of the generality of mankind. It is said 
that fame turns their heads and makes 
them difficult to live with.’® If this is so, 
it does not show in the statistics of re- 
marriage. 

The artists have the greatest number 
of remarriages, one-quarter of the total 
number, or 50 per cent more than their 
share. Business leaders, college profes- 
sors, and engineers have just about their 
share, while doctors have one-fourth 
more than theirs. However, the most 
striking finding in this connection con- 
cerns the military, whose remarriage 
rate is only 5 per cent, which is less than 
half that of college professors and busi- 
nessmen and less than a third that of 
physicians and surgeons. 


OCCUPATIONAL MOBILITY AND 
MARITAL STATUS 


How shall we account for these varia- 
tions? Consider first the possible influ- 
ence of the factor of mobility. According 
to the theory stated in the first para- 
graph, currently viewed with favor, the 
occupations characterized by the highest 
degree of mobility would be expected to 
show the lowest number of marriages. 
The artists and the military do have the 
highest proportions unmarried, and these 


'S Preliminary Marriage Statistics for 26 States: 
1939 (“Vital Statistics-Special Reports,’ Vol. XV 
[Washington, D.C.: Bureau of the Census, Decem- 
ber 30, 1941]), p. 81. 


© This charge is made by the former wife of a 
famous novelist (see Ursula Parrott, Ex-Wife [New 
York: Cape, 1929)}). 


are commonly thought to be the two 
most mobile groups under consideration, 
hence the least subject to conventional 
control. The evidence therefore appears 
to give some support to the theory. 

However, further examination of the 
data reveals certain irregularities and 
inconsistencies. The military, like the 
artists, have a high rate of nonmarriage, 
why not also, then, a high rate of remar- 
riage, to agree again with the artists? 
Actually, as we saw, the military have 
the smallest number of remarriages of 
any of the six groups. Why this should 
be so is not clear. The military may be 
better adjusted in their marriages, or 
they may be less inclined to remarry 
after divorce or bereavement than the 
other groups, or the military code may 
frown on divorce. If the mobility of 
military life furnishes a welcome respite 
from the tension of unhappy marriage 
when it occurs, then the military would 
have less need for divorce. The armed 
services also take care of the physical 
needs of the men for food and shelter, 
and they have less need to remarry on 
this score. If the public is also tolerant of 
unconventional sex behavior where the 
military is concerned, this too would be 
a factor. 

The above argument, based on the 
theory of mobility, is not entirely con- 
vincing, however. If the mobility of mili- 
tary life succeeds in greatly limiting re- 
marriage, why does it not also more 
effectively prevent marriage itself? 
Table 1 shows that, for the military, the 
rate of “married once”’ is equal to that of 
businessmen and engineers and higher 
than that of physicians. It is possible 
that those military men who marry are 
highly stable. This could be explained in 
two ways. First, the high rate of non- 
marriage among military men may mean 
that those who do marry are highly 
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selected types, well suited to marriage. 
Second, marriage for the military seems 
to involve “marriage against odds,” in 
that the policy of the services is not to 
encourage marriage,"? and the occupa- 
tion itself is not particularly conducive to 
family life. These factors might act as 
deterrents and result in the selection of 
the best prospects for marriages. 

Thus it appears that the theory of the 
relation of occupational mobility to mar- 
riage, while of value, is weak in part be- 
cause there are varieties of mobility, 
with different effects, which the theory as 
currently stated does not recognize. The 
mobility of the military would seem to be 
unlike that of the artists in this impor- 
tant respect, that it is physical without 
being social. That is to say, the military 
officer in his movements from place to 
place is more likely to maintain social 
relations with those of his own class, 
while the artist may move on a variety of 
social levels. The effect of such a differ- 
ence would be to subject the military 
man to a greater measure of social con- 
trol, exerted partly by society in general 
and partly by his own group, which has a 
code of its own. In other words, high 
physical mobility need not mean little 
social control. 

The problem is further illuminated by 
the finding that physicians have the 
second highest rate of multiple mar- 
riages, suggesting possibly a relatively 
high rate of marital instability. The 
physician in his sex life is subject to con- 
siderable community control, since he is 
regarded as a public servant, and the 
effect of such control might be expected 
to stabilize his affectional life. On the 
other hand, it is generally acknowledged 
that the practice of medicine, with its 


17 This is illustrated by the peacetime policy of 
forbidding midshipmen to marry for two years after 
graduation from Annapolis. 
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irregular hours, calls away from home, 
and close physical contact with members 
of the opposite sex, is not especially con- 
ducive to family solidarity. In this case 
we have a considerable degree of mobil- 
ity, of a kind different from that of the 
actor or the military man, and the mobil- 
ity is linked to considerable social 
control, the two influences tending per- 
haps to neutralize each other. 

Our discussion to this point may be 
summarized by saying that the problem 
of the relation of occupational mobility 
and social control to marital behavior is 
complicated by the fact that there are 
not just one type of mobility and one 
type of social control. There are, rather, 
several types of each, which means there 
is considerable variation in the possible 
patterns of interrelationship between the 
two factors. For this reason, the theory 
of the relation of mobility and social con- 
trol to marital behavior, when stated in 
simple, generalized form, tends to be 
somewhat unrealistic. 


PERSONALITY AND MARRIAGE 


Let us consider also the theory of 
occupational selection of personality 
traits as related to marital behavior. In 
terms of this theory we might seek to 
explain the high rates of nonmarriage of 
artists and military men by saying that 
these occupations recruit a dispropor- 
tionate number of nonmarrying types, 
that is, persons not emotionally suited 
for marriage. For example, it may be 
speculated that the military services, 
being one-sex groups, attract a large 
number of single men who contract 
habits of the single life for a long time. 
As for the artists, they have a reputation 
for being “temperamental,” by which is 
meant, presumably, that they are often 
relatively emotionally unstable, and 
there is some evidence to support this 
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belief.** There is also some evidence 
that, in general, the emotionally more 
stable men tend to marry and that the 
less stable tend to remain single.'? The 
high rates of nonmarriage of artists may 
thus reflect high rates of emotional 
instability. 

The theory that occupational differ- 
ences in marital behavior may in some 
important measure be ascribed to the 
selective influence of occupations is an 
intriguing theory, but one that is sub- 
ject, in the present state of our knowl- 
edge, to a number of serious limitations. 
The first is the difficulty of determining 
what manner of selection actually takes 
place in a particular occupation. Al- 
though a considerable literature has 
grown up around the attempt to meet 
this problem, the results are not very 
satisfactory. There are studies purport- 
ing to show that members of different 
occupations differ in intelligence?’ and in 


8 Otto Klineberg, Social Psychology (New York: 
Henry Holt, 1940), p. 476. One study of introversion 
reports that interpretive actors and artists tend to 
be “dangerously introverted” (R. M. MacNitt, 
Personality and Vocational Guidance Test [3d ed.; 
1936)). 


*9 “Why Married People Live Longer,” Statistical 
Bulletin (Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.), XXII, 
No. 11 (November, 1941), 4. 


2° On the whole, these studies of comparative in- 
telligence pertain to socioeconomic differences rather 
than to occupational differences on a given socio- 
economic level and hence are not pertinent to the 
present paper, but there are some exceptions. For 
example, Fryer reports that engineers who took the 
Army Alpha tests during World War I had a some- 
what higher mean score than physicians (D. Fryer, 
“Occupational-Intelligence Standards,” School and 
Society, XVI [1922], 273-77). Marital happiness and 
intelligence have been shown by Terman to be posi- 
tively correlated, but the differences reported above 
between engineers and physicians are probably too 
slight to be significant in this connection. 


opinions, interests, attitudes, values, and 
the like.** A number of vocational-guid- 
ance tests aim to determine the extent to 
which one’s interests agree or disagree 
with those of successful men in a given 
occupation. One striking defect of these 
tests is the rather arbitrary generalizing 
of traits on the basis of a few noted re- 
sponses. The subject is tested in only a 
few selected situations, and even here 
the testing is done on a symbolic or 
verbal level rather than on a behavioral 
one. Failure to recognize the above con- 
siderations makes most present personal- 
ity tests of doubtful validity. 

If accurate measures of personality 
traits were available, the further prob- 
lem of determining the significance of 
these traits for marriage could be tackled 
with greater confidence. An interesting 
beginning has been made by Terman,” 
who reports correlations between marital 
happiness and a number of personality 
test items; but again the difficulty lies in 
the questionable validity of these items. 
Considerable improvement in personal- 
ity testing will be required before the re- 
lation of personality traits to various 
types of marital behavior can be stated 
in measurable terms. This approach, 
however, appears to hold great promise. 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 


21 Representative examples are Edward K. 
Strong, Vocational Interest Blank; also “Permanence 
of Vocational Interests,” Journal of Educational 
Psychology, XXV (1934), 336-44; Gordon W. All- 
port and Floyd H. Allport, The A—S Reaction Study 
(A Scale for Measuring Ascendance-Submission in 
Personality); and P. E. Vernon and G. W. Allport, 
“A Test of Personal Values,” Journal of Abnormal 
and Social Psychology, XXVI (1931), 231-48. 


22 Op. cit. 
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IN MEMORIAM 
FRANZ OPPENHEIMER, 1863-1943 


EDUARD HEIMANN 


Franz Oppenheimer has passed away in 
his eightieth year—poor, lonely, and proud, 
as he had lived. His lifework is by far the 
most elaborate system of sociology ever 
written; in its final version it consists of four 
monumental volumes totaling four thousand 
pages, comprising sections on general sociol- 
ogy, political science, economic theory and 
policy, and social history. In his general so- 
ciology Oppenheimer introduces himself as, 
and remains throughout, the firm and mili- 
tant believer in the coincidence of individual 
reason with universal welfare, in the grand 
style of heroic, revolutionary, eighteenth- 
century liberalism; this is his greatness and 
his tragedy. In the section on political sci- 
ence—an early, sketchy version of which 
has been translated as The State—Oppen- 
heimer traces the origin of the state to the 
origin of slavery arising from the subjuga- 
tion of one tribe by another tribe, but he also 
shows that organized exploitation estab- 
lishes a community of interest, however 
limited, between the parties and that the 
legal character of the state gradually reduces 
its oppressiveness. In the system of eco- 
nomic theory the same theme reappears in 


translated form. Only in a slave society can 
it occur to a man to seize more land than he 
can till himself; thus the system of big 
landed property perpetuates serfdom after 
its legal repeal by preventing the legally 
free from reaching the real freedom of the 
independent peasant. It causes the flight 
from the land to the relative freedom of the 
urban labor market, where this influx de- 
presses wages and produces a class profit. 
On the contrary, the abolition of big landed 
property by its transformation into co- 
operatives would absorb enough proletari- 
ans to drive wages upward and eliminate 
class profit and capitalism, thus leaving a 
really free market. Finally, in his social 
history from earliest ages on, Oppenheimer 
illustrates his thesis by means of such an 
example as the Colonial United States as the 
utopia where land settlement in gigantic 
measure deprived feudality of its serfs and 
made country and town free and prosperous. 

A great man has died, but his lifework 
stands, a comment to his constructive 
power. Let us begin to study it. 


NEw SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


DEAR Sir: 


The exigencies of war have forced many uni- 
versity professors to transfer their academic ac- 
tivities to new fields. I am one who was trained 
in history, was asked to pinch-hit in sociology, 
and survived the experiment, which proved a 
fascinating and profitable experience. There 
were several reasons for this. First, this kindred 
subject had been regarded by me as a kind of 
stepchild in the family of social sciences, but my 
self-complacency vanished in direct ratio to the 
rapidity with which the ignorance of my adopt- 
ed field was dispelled. To see how sociologists 
had made use of the findings of psychologists, 
biologists, economists, geographers, anthropol- 
ogists, and others was extremely illuminating. 
With this abrupt and unsolicited initiation into 
the productive scholarship of a sister-science, I 
quickly discovered that either sociology had 
come of age in the last twenty years or I had 
substituted prejudice for information in the past 
few months. Certainly, I cannot return to the 
domain of Clio, the muse of history, without a 
better understanding of that province, for to be 
even an embryonic sociologist is to be a better 
historian. 

Though the better appreciation of sociolo- 
gists and their field was the greatest boon of 
this adventure, it also afforded other enlighten- 
ing results. In the second place, it gave me a 
new slant on students. Each member of the 
class prepared a sociological autobiography in 
which he depicted himself as the result of the 
interplay of the four basic factors in the social 
life of man. The exercise was essentially a su- 
perficial effort by the students to apply certain 
sociological concepts to their own experience. 
Obviously, no great truths were revealed, yet 
many students admitted obtaining a more vivid 
grasp of the fundamentals on which the science 
of group behavior rests as well as a new under- 
standing of their own experience. This was the 
first attempt of the majority of the class to re- 
flect on their personal relations with primary 
and secondary groups and on the influence of 
their biological and social heritages. They 
found such an intellectual inventory startling 
often, exciting frequently, and fun most of the 
time. For the instructor it provided a new in- 
sight into the personnel of the class and also 
revealed unsuspected trends in youthful think- 
ing. 

Many a student wrote revealingly of his re- 

_lationship with various groups—his family, his 


fraternity, his Sunday-school class, his dramat- 
ic club—and also of his association with certain 
dominant personalities, such as a teacher, a 
brother, a sweetheart. Furthermore, this exer- 
cise, or perhaps the study of sociology itself, 
seemed to prompt students to seek their pro- 
fessor’s counsel on various subjects. Certainly, 
while I was teaching this course, more students 
than ever before consulted me on a variety of 
matters ranging from how to study to how to 
handle a mother-in-law. This youthful eager- 
ness for guidance was to me a surprising and 
humbling experience. Any adult with a fair 
amount of common sense might venture advice 
to a student on how to get along with a fussy 
roommate. But when a disturbed youth asks 
help on how to handle a difficult parent, one 
feels the need for the training of a skilled psy- 
chiatrist or perhaps longs for the excessive self- 
assurance of Dorothy Dix. 

A third consequence of this academic jaunt 
was the conviction that a sabbatical interchange 
of personnel between departments in a univer- 
sity might have real merit; that is, at least for 
those who are curious enough to try it and per- 
tinacious enough to survive it. Some of us re- 
call that in our first postdoctorate years we were 
fanatically devoted to delving deeper and deep- 
er into the special corner of our own particular 
field. We bristled at the quip that research was 
“knowing more and more about less and less.” 
Exploring occasionally our colleague’s intellec- 
tual domain seemed a wasteful effort that lacked 
point. Yet such academic explorations often 
diminish the smugness of middle-age professors, 
revive their intellectual curiosity, and frequent- 
ly enrich considerably their fund of knowledge. 

Then, too, even the students might profit by 
the periodic transplanting of their instructors, 
who would have to assimilate a new background 
of fact, often employ a new technique in im- 
parting it, and perhaps become revitalized in 
the process. While such an undertaking is phys- 
ically taxing, it is also mentally challenging and 
intellectually invigorating. 

Such a plan has many possibilities. But 
learned professors and able administrators 
would doubtless veto such a scheme as imprac- 
tical and unscholarly. Perhaps they would be 
right, but at least this historian is grateful that 
sociology beckoned her. 


MARGUERITE HALL ALBJERG 


Purdue University 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


RESEARCH NEWS 


Wayne University —Dr. Fritz Redl, asso- 
ciate professor of group work and sociology, 
wrote an article on “The Zoot Suit, an 
Interpretation” for the October Survey 
Graphic. Dr. Redl served as a consultant 
on child guidance last summer tothe Govern- 
ment Housing Project at Vanport, Oregon, 
a Kaiser Shipyard project. 

Under the joint auspices of the Detroit 
Council of Social Agencies and the School of 
Public Affairs and Social Work at Wayne 
University, Dr. Redl launched this fall an 
extensive experiment that is known as the 


“Detroit Group Work Project.” The first. 


aspect of this experiment consists of di- 
agnostic group work along these five lines: 
(1) intensity check on existing symptoms 
and traits, (2) specification of existing symp- 
toms and traits, (3) testing methods of 
control, (4) group sensitivities and social 
allergies, and (5) character study and per- 
sonality analysis. The other aspect, clinical 
group work, consists of efforts of these sorts: 
(1) to draw out shy children, (2) to organize 
the aggression of hyperactive children, (3) to 
socialize the emotional reactions of children 
with a low skill in “living together,” (4) to 
open up interest and activity areas which so 
far have been handicapped by emotional 
blockage, and (5) to offer treatment sup- 
port. The children who will serve as sub- 
jects in this experiment are referred through 
youth-serving agencies, not directly by 
parents. 


NOTES 


American Sociological Society.—Follow- 
ing is the tentative program of the Thirty- 
eighth Annual Meeting to be held in New 
York City, December 4 and 5, 1943. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 4 


8:30 A.M. 
Registration 
Q:00-10:00 A.M. 


Business Meeting for reports of committees and 
representatives of the Society 


10:00-12:00 A.M. 


Social Research, Raymond V. Bowers, National 
Headquarters, Selective Service System, 
Chairman 

“A Controlled Analysis of the Relationship of 
Guided Participation in Extra-curricular Ac- 
tivities to the Scholastic Achievement and 
Social Adjustment of College Students,” 
Reuben Hill, University of South Dakota; 
“Techniques of Social Reform: An Analysis 
of the Dry Movement,” Alfred McClung Lee, 
Wayne University; ‘‘Reliability of the Idea- 
centered Question in Interview Schedules,”’ 
Morton B. King, Jr., Camp Shelby, Miss. 

Social Theory, J. O. Hertzler, University of Ne- 
braska, Chairman 

General Topic: Some Contributions of Social 
Theory to Post-war World Organization 


“The Minimal Institutional Essentials fo 
World Organization,” Cecil C. North, Ohio 
State University; “Regionalism and a Per- 
manent Peace,” Harry E. Moore, University 
of Texas; “World Planning: What Is In- 
volved?” J. O. Hertzler, University of Ne- 
braska; “Global Opinion and the Mainte- 
nance of Peace,’”’ Richard T. LaPiere, Stan- 
ford University 

Population, Calvin F. Schmid, University of 
Washington, Chairman 

General Topic: International Implications of 
Recent Population Trends 

“Population Trends in the Soviet Union,” 
Frank Lorimer, American University; “‘Pop- 
ulation Trends in Japan,” Jesse F. Steiner, 
University of Washington 

Discussant: Henry Pratt Fairchild, New York 
University 

Social Psychology, Edgar A. Schuler, United 
States Department of Agriculture, Chairman 
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General Topic: The Social Psychology of Amer- 
icans: Nationalist versus Internationalist 
Implications 

“Attitudes Held by Intellectuals,” Robert K. 
Merton, Columbia University; “Attitudes 
Held by Farmers,”’ Carl C. Taylor, United 
States Department of Agriculture; “Atti- 
tudes Held by Negroes,” E. Franklin Frazier, 
Howard University 


1:00-3:00 P.M. 


General Session, Edmund deS. Brunner, Colum- 
bia University, Presiding 

Community Organization for War and Post-war 
Activities 

“In Urban Areas,” Mrs. Wladislava Frost, area 
supervisor, District of Columbia Office of 
Civilian Defense; “In Rural Areas,” B. L. 
Hummel and John R. Hutcheson, director, 
Virginia State Extension Service 


3:00-5:00 P.M. 


Community and Ecology, Rupert B. Vance, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Chairman 


“The Ecology of Political Parties: A Case anda 
Critique,” Rudolf Heberle, Louisiana State 
University; “Geopolitics and the Theory of 
Regionalism,”’ Werner J. Cahnman, Fisk 
University ; ‘Metropolitan Ecology and Rural 
Regionalism: A Needed Integration in Theo- 
ry,” James A. Quinn, University of Cincin- 
nati; “The Relation of Human Ecology to 
General Sociology,’”’ Milia Alihan, New York 
City 

Sociometry, C. P. Loomis, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Chairman 

General Topic: Measurement of Standards and 
Levels of Living 

“What Level-of-Living Indices Measure,’”’ Mar- 
garet Jarman Hagood and Louis J. Ducoff, 
United States Department of Agriculture; 
“Regional Variations in Levels and Stand- 
ards of Living: White Farm Families,” Ed- 
gar A. Schuler, United States Department of 
Agriculture 

The Family, M. C. Elmer, University of Pitts- 
burg, Chairman 

“Changing Cultural Problems in American 
Family Life,”’ Margaret Mead, American 
Museum of Natural History; ‘Needed Legis- 
lation Relative to the Family,” John S. 
Bradway, Duke University; “How Can the 
Family Best Meet the Repercussion of the 


War?” James H. S. Bossard, University of 
Pennsylvania 


4:30 P.M. 
Meeting of the Executive Committee 


8:00 P.M. 


General Session, George A. Lundberg, Benning- 
ton College, Presiding 

Papers by Read Bain, Robert S. Lynd, and 
George A. Lundberg 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 5 


9Q:00-10:00 A.M. 


Business Meeting of the Society 


I0:00-12:00 A.M. 


Latin America, T. Lynn Smith, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Presiding 


“Locality Group Structure in Latin America,” 
C. C. Taylor, United States Department of 
Agriculture (Argentina); N. L. Whetten, 
University of Connecticut (Mexico); T. Lynn 
Smith, United States Department of Agricul- 
ture (Brazil) 


General Session: Post-war Society (chairman to 
be selected) 


Papers by Dudley Kirk, Robert M. Maclver, 
F. Stuart Chapin, and William F. Ogburn. 


1:00-3:00 P.M. 


Population, Calvin F. Schmid, University of 
Washington, Chairman 


General Topic: Methodology and Policy 


“Internal Migration during the War: A Meth- 
odological Analysis and Critique,” Philip M. 
Hauser, United States Bureau of the Census; 
“Potentialities for Demographic Research 
from the Records of the Immigration Serv- 
ice,” E. P. Hutchinson, United States Immi- 
gration Service; “Some Programs Leading to 
a Positive Population Policy,” T. J. Woof- 
ter, Jr., Federal Security Agency 


Sociological Measurement, Harry W. Alpert, 
Office of War Information, Chairman 


“The Measurement of Morale,” Arnold Rose, 
Special Services Division, War Department; 
“Foundations for the Scaling of Attributes,” 
Louis Guttman, Cornell University; “Statis- 
tical Measurements of Tr:nds in Musical 
Tastes,” John H. Mueller, University of In- 
diana 
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Community and Ecology, Rupert B. Vance, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Chairman 

“The Old New Orleans and the New: A Case for 
Ecology,”’ Harlan W. Gilmore, Tulane Uni- 
versity; ‘“The Urban Adjustments of Rural 
Migrants;”” Howard W. Beers, University of 
Kentucky; “The Pacific Coast Community 
at War,” Calvin F. Schmid, University of 
Washington 

General Discussion (discussion leaders to be se- 
lected) 


3:00-5:00 P.M. 


Social Research, Raymond V. Bowers, National 
Headquarters, Selective Service System, 
Chairman 

General Topic: Statistics in the Government 
Service 

“Co-ordination of Government Statistical Pro- 
grams,” Stuart A. Rice, United States Bu- 
reau of the Budget; ““Methodological Prob- 
lems in Government Statistical Programs,” 
W. Edwards Deming, United States Bureau 
of the Census; “The Operation of a Govern- 
ment Statistical Program,” Kenneth H. 
McGill, National Headquarters, Selective 
Service System 

Social Psychology, Edgar A. Schuler, United 
States Department of Agriculture, Chairman 

“Attitudes of Americans Regarding Selected 
Foreign Countries,” Jerome Bruner, Office of 
Public Opinion Research, Princeton Univer- 
sity; “The Attitude of Economic Restriction- 
ism and Its Implications,” C. Arnold Ander- 
son, Iowa State College; “American Person- 
ality Stereotyping and Its Implications,” 
Leonard S. Cottrell, Special Services Divi- 
sion, War Department 

Criminology, Thorsten Sellin, University of 
Pennsylvania, Chairman 

“‘Crime and the Frontier Mores,”’ Mabel Elliott, 
University of Kansas; ‘“‘The Deterrent Effect 
of Corporal Punishment for Crime,” Robert 
G. Caldwell, University of Delaware 


4:30 P.M. 
Meeting of the Executive Committee 
Drake University.—Dr. Joseph B. Gitt- 


ler has accepted an appointment to the de- 
partment of sociology. 


Friends University.—In co-operation with 
the Civilian Public Service Division of the 


Selective Service System, Friends Univer- 
sity has set up a Reconstruction Program. 
Part of it is a social service reconstruction 
program which is also a sociology major 
under the supervision of the head of the de- 
partment, Dr. Egon E. Bergel. This pro- 
gram also introduces a new course, ‘“Eu- 
ropean Social and Cultural Patterns,” given 
by Dr. Bergel. 


Harvard University.—Publication of Rus- 
sia and the United States by Pitirim A. Soro- 
kin has been announced by E. P. Dutton & 
Co. for January, 1944. The Italian Com- 
mittee of Liberation in Italy has made ar- 
rangements for the translation and publica- 
tion of Professor Sorokin’s Contemporary 
Sociological Theories in Italian. A new edi- 
tion of the Encyclopedia Americana contains 
an article by Professor Sorokin on ‘‘Sociol- 
ogy”’ which replaces a previous article on the 
subject. Walter I. Firey and G. H. Grosser 
have been respectively reappointed and ap- 
pointed teaching fellows in the department 
of sociology. Professor Georges Gurvitch 
has been appointed a research fellow of the 
university. 


University of Kansas.—Victor E. Helle- 
berg passed away October 8, 1943, at the 
age of eighty-two. He came to the Uni- 
versity in rgro and retired in 1937. He pub- 
lished the volume The Social Self in 1941. 
An alumnus of Yale University and with a 
law degree from the University of Cincin- 
nati, Professor Helleberg took his graduate 
work in sociology at the University of Chi- 
cago from 1906 to 1910, serving as instruc- 
tor in sociology from 1908 to 1910. A man of 
broad interests, strong convictions, and 
forceful personality, Professor Helleberg 
had a profound influence on many students. 


Kent State University James T. Laing 
has been named one of a commission of fif- 
teen members in Portage County set up for 
the purpose of study and control of juvenile 
delinquency in the county. The commission 
is headed by Juvenile Judge George Mc- 
Clelland. 
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John F. Cuber is a contributor to the 
timely issue of the Annals of the Academy of 
Political and Social Science, ““The Family in 
World War II,” published in September. 

William S. Shepherd has been promoted 
to the rank of assistant professor. 

Harley O. Preston, on leave with the 
Army Air Corps, has recently been trans- 
ferred from Kelly Field, San Antonio, to Mi- 
ami Beach, where he is engaged in setting up 
a new research unit. 


Laval University (Quebec, P.Q., Canada). 
—The School of Social Sciences, founded 
five years ago, entered upon a new phase at 
the beginning of the current session with the 
organizing of two new departments. 

The first is a department of social re- 
search, under the direction of Rev. Fr. G.-H. 
Lévesque, O.P., director of the School. 
The assistant director is M. J.-C. Falar- 
deau, who has just returned from two years 
of study in sociology and anthropology at 
the University of Chicago as a fellow of the 
Royal Society of Canada. A generous sub- 
sidy from the provincial government of Que- 
bec permitted the establishment of this de- 
partment. It gives a new orientation to in- 
struction and research in the social sciences 
in French Canada. Professor Everett C. 
Hughes of the University of Chicago taught 
in the School for six months last winter and 
has since visited it in an advisory capacity. 
The new department has a triple aim: (1) to 
assure all students of the School a general 
training in the scientific observation of social 
problems; (2) to prepare investigators es- 
pecially trained in modern techniques of re- 
search; and (3) to direct fundamental stud- 
ies of the rural and urban problems of con- 
temporary French Canada. 

The second new department is that of 
social service. It will be directed by Rev. 
Fr. Gonzalve Poulin, O.F.M., with the as- 
sistance of M. Roger Marier, who has just 
returned from advanced study at the Catho- 
lic University in Washington, D.C. In addi- 
tion to the regular theoretical and practical 
courses in social work, this department will 


undertake a series of special courses on the 
problems created by the war and on the 
urban problems of the French-Canadian 
world. There will be close collaboration be- 
tween the two new departments and the 
others of the School. 

M. Maurice Tremblay, sociologist, and 
M. Maurice Lamontange, economist, have 
both joined the staff this session. Both have 
just returned from two years of study at 
Harvard University. 


Macalister College—Dr. Samuel A. Strong 
has accepted an appointment as professor 
and head of the department of sociology. 


Northwestern.—Thorsten Sellin has ac- 
cepted chairmanship of the department of 
sociology, 1944-45. 


Pan American Union.—Robert C. Jones 
attended the Inter-American Demographic 
Congress held in Mexico City, October 12-20. 
The congress was divided into three princi- 
pal sections: demography, ethnology and 
eugenics, and political demography. 


Russell Sage Foundation—The Russell 
Sage Foundation has completed publication 
of its first series of eight “Occasional Pa- 
pers” dealing with the administration of 
relief abroad. These papers bring together 
reports, unpublished or difficult to obtain, 
of earlier experience in foreign relief, from 
World War I to World War II, from Spain 
and occupied France to China. The “Pa- 
pers” are under the general editorship of 
Donald S. Howard, assistant director of 
the Foundation’s Charity Organization De- 
partment. 


Rutgers University—Georges Gurvitch, 
director of the French Sociological Institute 
—(Ecole Libre des Hautes Etudes), New 
York City, and former professor of sociology 
at the University of Strasbourg (France), is 
from October 1, 1943, in charge of Area 
Study (France) of the A.S.T. Program. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Origins of American Sociology: The Social 

Science Movement in the United States. By L. 

L. and Jesse BERNARD. New York: Thom- 

as Y. Cromwell Co., 1943. Pp. xiv+866. 

$6.50. 

This is a remarkable book. It has long been 
known to most teachers and advanced students 
of sociology in this country that the discipline 
had its origins, in considerable part, in the inter- 
est in practical “social problems” and the possi- 
bilities of social reform which flourished through 
the middle of the nineteenth century. The story 
of these origins, however, has never been ade- 
quately told, much less documented, until now. 
The Bernards, with enormous industry expend- 
ed over many years, have done with great 
thoroughness the research needed to produce a 
really reliable, adequate history of one of the 
most central lines of antecedents of twentieth- 
century American sociology—that line of ante- 
cedents that may be designated as the “‘social- 
science movement,” culminating in the activi- 
ties of the American Social Science Association 
(1865-1909). 

The authors regularly capitalize the words 
“Social Science,”’ when they are employed in 
this volume to designate a certain movement or 
current of social thought in the United States 
(it had its counterpart, though a somewhat less 
massive one, in England). This is a sound prac- 
tice, as is their general handling of the subject; 
the phrase “Social Science,”’ during a period of 
fifty years or more, had for the literate classes in 
the United States a special meaning, quite dif- 
ferent from the sense in which the phrase, with- 
out capitals, is sometimes used today as equiva- 
lent to “the social sciences.’”” Nineteenth-cen- 
tury ‘‘Social Science” was, especially in its be- 
ginnings in the forties, a loose, unintegrated 
mixture of metaphysical speculation about hu- 
man history, destiny, welfare, and the nature 
and method of science, with social idealism and 
various specific reform projects. The movement 
in which these elements were involved gradually 
became partially integrated and unified, espe- 
cially after the formation of the American Social 
Science Association; and then almost immedi- 
ately began to disintegrate, particularly through 
the secession from the parent-organization of a 


number of bodies of more specialized purpose— 
the National Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rections (later, Conference of Social Work), the 
American Historical Association, the American 
Economic Association, and, by proliferation 
from the American Economic Association, the 
American Political Science Association and the 
American Sociological Society. Still other spe- 
cialized organizations can be traced in some 
fashion or other to the Social Science movement, 
notably the American Statistical Association. 
The Bernards hold, however, and quite justifi- 
ably, that the American Sociological Society 
may be regarded as the most direct successor to 
the American Social Science Association and 
that the Social Science movement provided the 
most central origins of what eventually became 
sociology in the Unites States. They attribute 
more original influence in the formation of the 
movement to Comte than the present reviewer 
would concede, but that difference of opinion 
does not detract seriously from his estimate of 
the value of the book; it would be at most a 
question of relative emphasis. 


This book and Small’s Origins of Sociology, 
which describes certain nineteenth-century 
German antecedents of American sociology, 
complement each other nicely; both need to be 
supplemented by some account of the way in 
which the more theoretic phases of sociological 
thought in this country have been affected by 
comparatively recent German and French 
works. But the present work is an extremely 
valuable contribution to our knowledge of the 
process of development by which sociology in 
the United States came to be what it is today. 
There is a section on the early courses in Social 
Science and Sociology offered in American insti- 
tutions of higher learning, the substance of 
which has been available in journal articles, but 
which it is convenient to have incorporated in 
this volume, the more so since the authors are 
able to show a direct connection between the 
Social Science movement and the early college 
courses. There are indexes of subjects and 
names which appear to be adequate. 


Fioyp N. House 
University of Virginia 
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The Family and Democratic Society. By JosErH 
Kirk Fotsom. With chapters in collabora- 
tion with Marion Bassett. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc. Pp. xiii+731. 
$4.00. 


Folsom answers Lynd’s question, ‘““Knowl- 
edge for what?” with the statement that he is 
interested in knowledge that will make marriage 
work. He lists sensible Do’s and Don’t’s (pp. 
358-62, 655, 659, etc.) to guide the perplexed. 
He poses as the two major unsolved problems 
of family life in a democracy (1) “How can 
people find the mates who will assure monoga- 
mous, creative, enduring love in time to bear 
children in early adult years?” and (2) “How 
can we harmonize the need for adult achieve- 
ment and self-realization, especially of women, 
with the needs of young children for that almost 
continuous attention which their development 
apparently requires?” (p. 662). To the first of 
these, Folsom suggests six possible solutions, 
four of which are impracticable in our culture, 
leaving (a) scientific selection at the outset and 
(6) training in marital adjustment as the two 
most likely to work. In discussing these policies, 
Folsom presents a comprehensive analysis of the 
whole problem of sexual values (in contradistinc- 
tion to sexual behavior) (pp.668~—75). One infers 
that he would favor not a “free and easy”’ sex 
policy (p. 670) but one of sex affirmation rather 
than one of sex denial—a policy which would 
make sex respectable rather than funny or vul- 
gar, free it from shame or horror, develop its 
greatest satisfactions, and associate it with the 
interesting, the beautiful, and the inspiring. In 
pursuing this discussion, Folsom refutes a num- 
ber of popular beliefs with respect to the dire 
effects of sex relations on mind and body. 

The second great problem, how can each 
generation develop best without sacrificing any- 
one to any other, is answered in part by the 
suggestion that if both parents shared the 
drudgery and confinement and preoccupation 
with detail which raising children involves, both 
would be the gainers, first, by relieving the 
mother of a great frustrating load and, second, 
by giving the husband more of his wife’s com- 
panionship (p. 678). 

Folsom concludes his valuable book with the 
suggestion that perhaps it is time for democracy 
to play its trump card, ‘“‘which is a positive, con- 
structive policy toward companionship and 
affection between the sexes’ (p. 680). If we 


want a democracy, we must create the kind of 
personality that functions best in a democracy, 
and this can be best done by encouraging love. 
To those who object that romantic love is al- 
ready overstressed in our society, Folsom might 
reply that the kind of love he has in mind is a 
broader, more mature, and more adult type of 
relationship. 


But, as the title of this book suggests, it deals 
not only with the family but with democratic 
society as a whole as well. Folsom has read 
widely in this field, and everything which bears 
on the great issues of the day—from semantics 
to household storage problems—he has incorpo- 
rated in his book. Most of us believe in the 
things he believes in and want the things for our 
culture that he wants. But not all of us will be 
satisfied with his treatment. For example, 
many of us are as troubled as Folsom by some of 
the theoretical objections to democratic free- 
dom (p. 237). Yet we would like something a 
little more substantial to reassure us than simply 
Folsom’s statement that they are not true. Fol- 
som also has faith that, inasmuch as all modern 
societies—even authoritarian ones—depend on 
science, the nondemocratic ones must of neces- 
sity perish by the sword of science, since “‘sci- 
ence leads toward individualism and freedom” 
(p. 238). It is true that science is an acid cor- 
rosive of tradition. But it can be just as corro- 
sive to democratic institutions as it is to author- 
itarian ones. Furthermore, we are now familiar 
with the phenomena of airtight compartments. 
Science might intellectually convince the Jap- 
anese that their emperor was not the son of 
heaven (Folsom’s illustration, p. 238); never- 
theless, they might continue to believe in his 
divine powers, just as millions of Christians 
know scientific biology and yet believe in the 
virgin birth. It would be wonderful to share 
Folsom’s faith in the liberating force of science; 
it doubtless gives courage and drive to students 
who catch it from their teacher. 

There are other minor points which one 
might take issue with, but the book as a whole 
is so meaty, so applicable, and so genuinely 
helpful that it would be cavilling to dwell upon 
them. Every course in marriage and the family 
would certainly profit by extensive assignments 
in this valuable book. 

JesstE BERNARD 
Lindenwood College 
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Nation and Family: The Swedish Experiment 
in Democratic Family and Population Policy. 
By Atva Myrpat. New York and London, 
1941. Pp. xv+441. $4.00. 


This is an enlarged and re-written edition of 
the author’s earlier study, The Crisis in the 
Population Question, which was written in 
collaboration with Dr. Gunnar Myrdal and 
appeared in Stockholm in 1934. The work is 
divided into two parts. The first deals with the 
problems of setting up a population policy and 
the principles which should guide such a policy; 
the second, with the program of the Swedish 
Population Commission. Just at the time the 
program was being initiated World War II 
broke out, and Sweden had to devote her re- 
sources to national defense. 


At the beginning the author makes clear 
that her book is “practical’’ or “‘political’’ and 
not simply “theoretical” or “factual” and that 
it is an investigation of “planned social action 
in the field of population in terms of goals and 
means.” Thus, disclaiming the so-called ob- 
jectivity of most social scientists who “drive 
their values underground” and try to “appear 
scientific by omitting certain basic assump- 
tions from the discussion,’ the author declares 
that the purpose of investigating the popula- 
tion problem is to reintegrate the family into 
the larger society and to create, where neces- 
sary, collective devices that will give the indi- 
vidual the security which was formerly enjoyed 
in the family. The investigation seeks to de- 
termine how these goals can be achieved 
through the democratic process. Because of a 
number of factors—historical, economic, polit- 
ical, and cultural—Sweden is especially fa- 
vored as a field in which to carry on such an 
investigation. 


The population problem, therefore, condi- 
tions ‘‘the life of the individual just as it de- 
termines the welfare of nations” and “‘touches 
sex life and the institution of the family as well 
as national production, distribution, and con- 
sumption.” The truth of this conclusion is es- 
tablished in a number of chapters dealing with 
population trends, changes in family life, and 
qualitative changes in population. Since Swe- 
den has population statistics extending as far 
back as 1750, it was possible to show that, from 
1750 to 1850, population increase was “coupled 
with the risk of pauperization,” while the in- 
crease from 1850 to 1910 was associated with 


economic expansion and a rise in the standard ~ 
of living. However, after 1910 the improve- 
ment in family welfare was associated not only 
with economic expansion but with a decline in 
the growth of population. The decline in the 
growth of population was due to changes in 
family life: a low marriage rate and family 
limitation and a decline in illegitimacy as a re- 
sult of the spread of knowledge of birth control. 
The utilization of birth control reflects an in- 
dividualization of life-patterns which is not 
only characteristic of the middle class but ex- 
tends to the working class. Since changes in the 
population of Sweden were such as to forecast 
the liquidation of the nation, politicians as well 
as experts and the educated public became con- 
cerned with the population problem. More- 
over, since in Sweden politics “has been 
brought under the control of logic and techni- 
cal knowledge, the population problem has be- 
come a matter of social engineering.” There- 
fore, it was possible to set up goals and to edu- 
cate the public regarding means of attaining 
these goals. 

The second section of the book is an analy- 
sis of the program of the Swedish Population 
Commission, which was set up after the nation 
realized that the population problem was a 
matter of national survival. The program in- 
volved education for family life, plans for hous- 
ing and health, provisions for children and 
broken families, security for the handicapped, 
and recreational facilities. It was proposed to 
incorporate sex education into the educational 
program for children and to rid sex of the 
taboos which were held to be responsible for the 
double standard, venereal diseases, and other 
vices associated with sex. In short, the pro- 
gram is designed to place social life, including 
the economic system as faras distribution is con- 
cerned, on a rational basis. Therefore, the au- 
thor does not hesitate to state that the program 
involves collectivism. However, whatever col- 
lectivism is contained in the program rests upon 
pragmatic rather than doctrinal grounds and is 
part of the means required for attaining the 
goals which are set up. 

Although some social scientists would chal- 
lenge the author’s general position with refer- 
ence to the role of value judgments in social re- 
search, no one can object to her making explicit 
the premises and value judgments underlying 
this study. In fact, one of the positive contri- 
butions of the book is its attempt to relate 
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social research to a social problem in the same 
manner in which the physical scientist relates 
his researches to a problem. The book provides 
some notion of the interaction between the 
social scientist and the social forces with which 
at the same time he must work. Probably the 
relatively easy success which the sponsors of a 
rational population program had in getting it 
adopted accounts for the optimism concerning 
the achievement of the goals set up. The pro- 
gram assumes that, through education and the 
inculcation of rational attitudes, persons may 
be brought to subordinate individualistic de- 
sires and rationally conceived interests to social 
aims. Thus, the downward movement of the 
birth rate which is attributable largely to the 
development of individualistic and rational 
attitudes could be reversed through making the 
individual aware of rationally conceived social 
purposes. This might be possible in a culturally 
homogeneous country like Sweden with a high 
level of social intelligence, but it appears doubt- 
ful in the more complex and less homogeneous 
countries of the Western world. Nevertheless, 
this book is a distinct contribution in the field 
of population, for the population problem is 
studied -not as a purely physical phenomenon 
butin relation to economic forces, sex and family 
behavior, and the interplay of political factors, 


E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER 
Howard University 


Victory over Fear. By Joun DoLiarp. New 
York: Reynal & Hitchcock, 1942. Pp. 213. 
$2.00. 


While its jacket calls this book ‘“‘scientific,”’ 
it is actually a “popular” or selling book with 
the sincere purpose of humanizing knowledge 
by avoiding “‘scientific jargon.” There is a 
great deal of repetition and dilution and some 
rambling—all probably inevitable in this sort of 
thing. Some sociologists I have known may 
find it useful to them not as sociologists but 
as human beings with troubles of their own. I 
would not call the book unscientific, but there 
are many dogmatic, unsupported, partisan 
passages, predictive assumptions, or merely 
therapeutic suggestions or hortatory state- 
ments. Many of the specific steps suggested 
should be definitely useful, but they often stop 
just short of the convincing final step or evade 
the alternative failures. 


On a few points the reviewer would have to 
differ. Effective self-study can be done not 
only alone (if others are felt inimical) but in a 
quiet group (if the others are felt friendly and 
likewise examining their selves). The test of the 
failure or success of one’s thinking does not 
necessarily lie entirely in overt action. ‘Fierce 
joy” seems hardly the feeling to get merely 
from standing to one side and looking at one’s 
self, in order to “unlax’’ a fear. And if joy comes 
only after deprivation, which I doubt, the 
aforesaid fierce joy could only come after long 
refraining from self-study! 

A neurotic is all too likely to complicate his 
case by overidentifying himself with various 
cases presented in a book such as this, without 
outright encouragement to do so. He is also all 
too inclined to personify his devils without the 
encouragement of such phrases as “‘struggling 
with malignant forces” and “control of the evil 
forces.” 

Dollard occasionally misses a trick or two, I 
think. Since a book like this creates a presump- 
tion in the reader that everybody has his fears, 
how about discussing the fear of fear? Again: 
we do find fear inhibiting overt anger when the 
fear is fear of the consequences of expressing 
anger; but when the anger is itself based on a 
fear, as is usually the case, then anger is a 
screen for a more or less concealed fear, and, if 
the situation becomes a conflict of fears, the 
dangers of transferring resentment to a scape- 
goat as a result of one’s fearing to express it 
against the original offender are not sufficiently 
stressed. On the other hand, Dollard seems at 
some points to assume a fixed quantum of 
“aggression” or of “sex,” i.e., unconvertible 
specific energies (or instincts?) which cannot 
be sublimated but only expressed or suppressed. 
He does not pretend to decide between fear of a 
wrong decision (timidity, hesitancy) and fear of 
vacillation and of a resulting reputation of 
weakness and the consequent compensatory 
stubbornness, or fear of being thought weak be- 
cause stubborn. These are complications that 
Dollard does not go into. 

Dollard includes as_bringer-down-to-date 
addenda some paragraphs on not being afraid 
to hate the Axis which will date the book. 
Allowance is made neither for those who con- 
scientiously consider fear of hating a legitimate 
fear, for those who honestly do not hate their 
““enemies,”’ nor for those who believe hate fu- 
tile, unnecessary, wasteful, dangerous, and 
stupid. There are debatable assumptions that 
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the restraints of peace are sickly; that “‘stamp- 
ing out” is a feasible or permanently effective 
way of dealing with a caste, race, or any other 
diabolized group produced by a complex cul- 
tural-economic situation-process; or that ef- 
fective war, or even production morale, cannot 
be maintained without hate, cannot be devel- 
oped on a cool-blooded or intelligent basis such 
as is already replacing sentimental fears and 
revenges in the treatment of domestic crimi- 
nals. 

It is also debatable whether many people 
could imagine greater damage from shells and 
bombs than actually occurs; whether the pain 
of injuries does not last long; whether our army 
is thoroughly trained and the smartest army; 
whether our school system is the most ad- 
vanced; whether the simple American knows 
what he is fighting for; whether post-war Amer- 
ica will still have ample natural resources. 

This reviewer, however, agrees heartily that 
we must watch well that the army does not be- 
come too strong a force after the war, that the 
four unfreedoms of violence, want, persecution, 
and bigotry are real dangers, and that each has 
a correspondingly valid fear, removable only by 
far-seeing statesmanship, widespread sacrifice, 
and the organization of maximum production 
for peace. 

Tom ELLIot 
Northwestern University 


The Meaning of Intelligence. By Grorce D. 
StoppArD. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1943. Pp. 504. $4.00. 

Testing of intelligence has been going on for 
enough years to satisfy most of us as to its per- 
manence. The practice seems to be useful, in 
spite of the uncertainties about the meaning of 
the results. In dealing with the complexities of 
life and people, we have to simplify and classify, 
and the tests help us to do this. 

When the question of the meaning of the 
tests is raised, however, we find no clear answer 
in the research and no general agreement among 
the research workers. There are those who avoid 
the problem by saying that intelligence is what- 
ever the intelligence tests measure, but, as 
Stoddard says, “this may be a good cliché now, 
but how could it be helpful to persons starting 
out to build tests?” 

The author was until recently the director 
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of the Iowa Child Welfare Research Station 
and a champion of one of the contending fac- 
tions in the dispute which has become known 
as the “Iowa controversy.” The argument 
centers about the mutability of intelligence. 
The Iowa group and their supporters found evi- 
dence that improved conditions of living in- 
creased the level of intelligence as measured by 
tests. Their opponents question the techniques 
and arguments employed and cite studies which 
reach opposite conclusions. The fight con- 
tinues, and scientific opinion is still divided on 
the question. 

The sociologist is more likely to incline to- 
ward Stoddard’s side on the issue, not merely 
because of freedom from biological bias, but 
more because he is by virtue of his study aware 
of the complex and subtle interconnections be- 
tween social experience and mentality. The 
more we become familiar with such influences, 
the more hopeless it appears to attempt to 
measure such a thing as innate intelligence that 
is independent of experience. Stoddard, refer- 
ring to such an effort as a “chasing of the will- 
o’-the-wisp,”’ states: 


To throw out experience is to throw out a proper 
source of nourishment to a growing mentality. We 
shall never succeed in measuring differences in phy- 
sique ascribable to differences in nutrition if we 
measure only persons who live on potatoes..... 

With a slight modification in language, the gap 
between long-held concepts in psychology .... and 
the position we are taking in this volume may be 
bridged: the aim of intelligence tests is to provide mate- 
rials such that differences in experience that do not con- 
tribute to differences in intelligence will be minimized. 
It should never be the aim of intelligence tests to re- 
duce all differences in experience to a minimum, for 
in this way we turn away from essential meaningful- 
ness. The aim always is to measure ability, regard- 
less of the way in which it was developed. We may 
be confident that the type, richness, and duration of 
experience are built into the very structure of intel- 
ligent behavior. .... There is no neurology as yet 
subtle enough to distinguish the intellectually de- 
teriorated escapist of today from himself of yester- 
day who had not then embraced spurious substitutes 
for logic [pp. 124-25]. 

In psychology, disparate levels of discourse on 
many occasions have been hopelessly interwined, 
there being no better illustration of this than the 
history of the concept of IQ constancy: some teach- 
ers, believing in it, have marked Johnnie, once and 
for all, as dull or bright. Clinical and educational 
psychologists have called upon everything from 
genealogy to psychoanalysis to explain, or explain 
away, radical IQ changes, especially if found along 
a constantly diminishing or accelerating line. The 
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simple truth is that the IQ, as frequently envisaged, is a 
myth: it is deus ex machina—something apart from 
and independent of actual organic and cultural 
events. The IQ, some feel, is fixed: what varies is the 
relationship of an individual to it, such variation 
being a product of invalidity in the test and idiosyn- 
crasy in the child—given a perfect test and an ever- 
normal child, the IQ would be constant! This view, 
as we have seen, is untenable, unrealistic, and un- 
necessary [p. 258]. 


Stoddard devotes a chapter to the explana- 
tion of his own elaborate definition of intelli- 
gence, in a discussion which is of much value 
whether or not the definition is regarded as 
satisfactory. Throughout the book he has his 
say on such topics as the physiological basis of 
intelligence, the uses of tests, the question of 
growth in intelligence, and educational and 
social implications of .his point of view. There 
is comment and interpretation of the research 
on these topics for the purpose of showing that 
his thesis fits in with all that has been solidly 
demonstrated. 

The work is, on the whole, an able, well- 
organized, and in places sparkling exposition of 
the systematic view of the members of the re- 
bellion in educational psychology. It is a state- 
ment that calls for respect, whatever our prej- 
udices on the issues may be, and which deserves 
to be known as an important work. 


RoserT E. L. Faris 
Syracuse University 


Survey of Objective Studies of Psychoanalytic 
Concepts: A Report for the Committee on 
Social Adjustment. By ROBERT R. SEARS. 
New York: Social Science Research Council, 
1943. Pp. xiv+156. $1.25. 


Dr. Sears was asked to make a survey of the 
scientific literature which could serve as a test 
for the principal Freudian concepts and arrive 
at a basis for deciding which of Freud’s novel 
ideas remain useful in the general study of be- 
havior. This is a timely service and is a part of 
a contemporary general interest in making a fu- 
sion of the different approaches to human 
psychology. 

The experimental work does not yet cover 
nearly all the points of psychoanalytic theory, 
and some of the experiments do not really come 
to grips with what Freud meant. A consider- 


able amount of the experimental material, also, 
is simply not conclusive, and much that is re- 
mains, nevertheless, thin. For these reasons we 
cannot say that the score is anywhere near 
complete. 

As far as this report goes, Freud is not by 
any means destroyed but is considerably short 
of triumphant. In general, it may be fair to say 
that the more unique and distinctly “Freudian” 
ideas do not stand up to the tests as well as do 
the more general conceptions which are prob- 
ably in the public domain to such an extent 
that it is hardly accurate to refer to them as 
“Freudian.” For example, a certain degree of 
sexual interest and behavior among children is 
shown to be common, which is in agreement 
with Freud but also with many non-Freudians 
and pre-Freudians. The more distinctly 
“Freudian” belief in the commonness of the 
“castration complex” does not find support 
here. “‘It seems probable that Freud’s notions 
about children’s attitudes toward sex were 
based on a small sample that was far from char- 
acteristic of contemporary American children” 
(p. 136). Other mistakes resulting from gener- 
alizing from a single culture are noted. 

The report is fair to both sides of the issue, 
but it could possibly have undertaken to scour 
some of the conceptions even more vigorously. 
In dealing with fingernail-biting, for example, 
Dr. Sears finds that “the resistance to modifica- 
tion indicates a strongly motivated response 
having an oral orientation” and does not dis- 
cuss the possibility that nails may be bitten for 
reasons other than pleasant sensations in the 
mouth, though he does refer to the immediate 
stimulus as being fear, excitement, nervousness, 
and self-consciousness, and adds: “‘Any inter- 
pretation of these stimuli in sexual terms 
would be purely gratuitous” (p. 11). 

The principal omissions concern the re- 
examination of orthodox concepts by contem- 
porary analysts, which have not been suffi- 
ciently put to experimental test, and the litera- 
ture on aggression and substitution, which the 
author is summarizing elsewhere. 

Unquestionably the report is a valuable 
piece of work. There is much worth-while un- 
tangling of ideas, some clear conclusions, a num- 
ber of suggestions for further research, and a 
bibliography of over a hundred items. 


Rosert E. L. Faris 
Syracuse University 
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The Structure of Netherlands Indian Economy. 
By J. H. Boeke. New York: Institute of 
Pacific Relations, 1942. Pp. x+-201. 


Native Labour in South Africa. By SHEILA T. 
VAN DER Horst. London: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press} 1942. Pp. xii+340. 

The Making of Modern New Guinea, with Spe- 
cial Reference to Culture Contact in the Man- 
dated Territory. By STEPHEN WINSLOW 
REED. Philadelphia: American Philosophi- 
cal Society, 1943. Pp. xxii+326. $4.00. 
These three books deal with a crucial aspect 

of the problem of empire; namely, the loosening 

of native peoples from their traditional tribal or 
village life and their induction into a new order 
of things dominated by the invading people. 

Boeke and Van der Horst treat especially the 

initiation of natives into a money economy. 

Reed, whose study concerns people much more 

primitive to start with and an area not yet so 

intensively exploited by Europeans, devotes 
more attention to the general culture of the 
natives. Neither the differences of emphasis 
nor the variety of situations described can or 
do obscure the fundamental identity of the 
processes or problems involved; and, no matter 
what ideological chart may guide post-war at- 
tempts to deal with the colonial areas and na- 
tive peoples, the fundamental problems raised 
in these books—and in a host of others like 
them—will remain to plague both administra- 
tor and student of society for a long time. 
Boeke, professor of tropical economics at 
Leyden until the invasion, illuminates his facts 
with a theoretical framework which should be 
of use to all students of similar situations. He 
introduces his work with a clear statement of 
the assumptions upon which classical “West- 
ern” economic theory rests: that the economic 

subject (a) has unlimited wants, (0) lives in a 

money economy, and (c) is individualistic. 

These principles, he maintains, do not hold in 

the East, where the wants of the individual are 

limited by tradition, money is of minor impor- 
tance in the economy, and the individual is 
bound to his kin or village group by traditional 
claims which inhibit free bargaining and free 

movement. He describes the indigenous vil- 

lage community in the terms of Ferdinand 

Ténnies. 

The first problem of that purest of all eco- 
nomic men, the Westerner who seeks his for- 
tune abroad in a few years of the prime of his 
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life among strange people to whom he owes no 
moral claim and in a climate he detests and 
fears, is to pry loose from the native communal 
society wage-workers to produce goods for a 
competitive world market. Boeke describes in 
detail the devices to which the agents of empire 
had to resort to this end. Herein lies the well- 
known paradox of the European economic man; 
devoted as he is to a doctrine of laissez faire, he 
generally has had to resort to its opposite— 
political means of one sort or another—to get 
the labor wanted from natives. The devices 
have included the levying of taxes which can be 
paid only in money got by wage work, labor 
contracts which it is a penal offense for the 
worker to break, and many others somewhat 
less direct in their operation. Eventually, a 
proletariat is created; a mass of people who, 
though their wants are still limited, can satisfy 
those wants only by disposing of their labor in 
the wage-work market because they no longer 
have a place in any of the traditional village 
or kin systems. If not willing individualists in 
their mentality, they must be so in practice be- 
cause they belong to no supporting moral com- 
munity. 

Boeke carries his story through to the even- 
tual land and population problems and to the 
series of reforms proposed for stabilizing the 
colonial economy and the place of the native in 
it. In this case—and I suspect in most similar 
ones—there came a phase in which large num- 
bers of the natives lived inescapably in and by 
the new economy, yet were relegated by a vari- 
ety of circumstances to the lower positions in it. 
Such circumstances include their own standards 
of living and education and all the handicaps of 
people just emerging from a more primitive 
world; but in the Netherlands Indies, as in all 
other cases of which the reviewer has any knowl- 
edge, they include determined measures of the 
dominant European group to keep the positions 
of greater profit and of control in their own 
hands. 

Van der Horst, with somewhat less of theo- 
retical consideration but in greater historical 
detail, does for South Africa what Boeke has 
done for the Netherlands Indies. In South 
Africa, unlike the Indies, there is a considerable 
body of European skilled labor. This group has 
used every means possible to prevent the native 
Negroes from competing with them in the 
skilled occupations. Hence, in South Africa one 
finds developed to the highest degree legal re- 
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strictions upon the movement and economic 
activity of the natives. But, in broad outline, 
the two situations are comparable. 

Reed, an anthropologist, deals in much more 
detail with the geography and with the native 
cultures of his chosen region. But his special 
problem is the ‘‘Kanaka revolution.” The es- 
sence of this revolution is that there is now be- 
ing developed, between the old native tribes 
and the Europeans, a third group, the Kanaka, 
who are detribalized, pidgin-speaking natives. 
This composite group is becoming a caste in a 
social and economic system dominated by Eu- 
ropeans. They may well become the nucleus of 
a new culturally and politically self-conscious 
people. 

These books, and the problems with which 
they deal, suggest some remarks on the much 
talked-of integration of the social sciences. The 
anthropologist has been, by sheer necessity of 
working alone in the field as well as by inclina- 
tion, a one-man integration of the social sci- 
ences. He could not wait for an economist, a 
historian, a political scientist, and what have 
you, to come out to his remote corner of the 
world. In the Western world everyone is suffi- 
ciently the economic man to allow the econo- 
mist to act as if all people were completely so. 
Taking the cue from him, the rest of the social 
scientists can make their own assumptions and 
treat their chosen activities and institutions 
each according to some special frame of refer- 
ence and by use of certain techniques thought 
to be especially appropriate. This way of pro- 
ceeding may not be entirely satisfactory, but it 
is the usual one. In those areas of the world 
where populations are in process of passing 
from the simpler tribal and folk order of things 
to the more “rational” capitalistic industrial 
order, the interweaving of the economic with 
the political and the moral is so intricate that 
one has to separate the threads by a conscious 
and tedious effort of thought and observation. 
The native institutions have each such a multi- 
plicity of functions that they cannot be dealt 
out one by one to the various specialists, on the 
assumption that each of them has a single func- 
tion known in advance. The economist has to 
discover the economic aspect of a number of 
institutions. So, likewise, would it be with any 
other specialized social scientist who would 
venture into the maze of these great frontiers 
of races, peoples, and cultures. 

Perhaps the real integration of the social 
sciences, and at the same time a clearer con- 


ception of the several different systems of con- 
cepts and analysis essential to study of any 
society, may come through the back doors of the 
world rather than through the front doors of 
universities. It would be a fitting irony if aca- 
demic laissez faire fell on the same frontier post 
as its practical counterpart. 


EvERETT C. HUGHES 
University of Chicago 


Inter-American Statistical Yearbook, 1942. Ed- 
ited by Raut C. Micone. Buenos Aires: 
El Ateneé; New York: Macmillan Co., Rio 
de Janeiro: Freitas Bastos & Cia, 1943. Pp. 
1066. $10. 


An ever increasing interest in problems of 
the American hemisphere gives the greatest 
importance to this yearbook, now in the second 
year of its publication. The information has 
been gathered under the direction of Mr. Raul 
C. Migone, an official of the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs of the Republic of Argentina, with 
the collaboration of experts from different 
countries. The documental sources have been 
the official publications of the statistical offices 
from all the American republics and some in- 
ternational books of well-established reputa- 
tion. The technique of presentation of the 
tables is the same that has been used in some 
international books from Europe. 

In this second year of its publication the 
yearbook shows a great improvement, and 
some new tables have been provided. Of great- 
est importance are those concerning inter- 
American trade. Since this trade has developed 
as a result of the war, the tables show a new di- 
rection in the activity of the Latin-American re- 
publics. 

The yearbook presents information about 
population, production, industry, transporta- 
tion and communication, commerce, social 
affairs, banking, finance, education, military 
power, sanitation, and international co-opera- 
tion. In many instances the editors have been 
compelled to make special researches in order 
to reduce to tables facts that have not previous- 
ly been presented in international publications. 

The book has the great value of timeliness. 
The relationships among the American nations 
are of particular interest today. To study not 
only our trade but even our political develop- 
ments, both now and in the future, we must be 
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able to handle easily all the figures concerning 
the social and economic life of this hemisphere. 
The editors understand this need and have 
started with the ambition of creating a vast en- 
terprise and with the idea of giving us a timely 
service. 

Only in these days has it become possible 
to prepare a book of this type. Formerly, in 
many countries, the statistical yearbooks were 
published only after years of delay, In some 
countries none are published, or, if published, 
include misinformation because of the lack of 
official organization for collecting the material. 
In the last ten years this situation has been 
modified, and at present we have already in 
some of the Latin-American republics yearbooks 
with all the necessary characteristics of accura- 
cy, timeliness, and comprehensiveness. 

Obviously, not all the figures have the same 
accuracy. Figures about international trade 
may be controlled by the customs, and those 
about public finance, banking, and monetary 
systems may be checked; but the census of 
population cannot present the same accuracy. 
The same is true of information about social 
developments, in which the calculations must 
be made on the basis of scientific estimations. 

The editors must confront all these diffi- 
culties and overcome them, as in many other 
publications of the League of Nations, the In- 
ternational Labour Office, the Pan American 
Union, the Pan-American Sanitary Bureau, and 
the Department of Commerce of the United 
States. All those books have been a source of 
information for the editors and a very great 
help. 

The Inter-American Statistical Yearbook is a 
necessary reference work and one to have great 
importance in the future. But it would have 
been a better plan to have published editions in 
each of the four languages—Spanish, English, 
Portuguese, and French—in order to reduce the 
format and make the book more popular. The 
present publication in one single volume of the 
same text in the four languages makes the book 
so heavy, and expensive, as to discourage the 
prospective reader. Furthermore, we feel that it 
should be sufficient to print the book in the three 
main languages of this hemisphere: English, 
Spanish, and Portuguese. The tremendous im- 
portance and help of books like the Statements 
Yearbook or of the World Almanac is due to the 
fact that they are handbooks, notwithstanding 
the tremendous amount of information they 
contain. The increasing collaboration among 
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American countries makes it imperative that 
the man on the street be able to handle at any 
time the vital statistics of all of our nations. 


GERMAN ARCINIEGAS 
Mills College 


The Japanese in South America. By J. F. Nor- 
MANO and ANTONELLO GERBI. New York: 
John Day Co. (under the auspices of the In- 
ternational Secretariat, Institute of Pacific 
Relations, in co-operation with the Latin 
American Economic Institute), 1943. Pp. 
X+135. $1.75. 


Aside from a sketchy introductory chapter 
on Japanese migration to and trade with both 
Central and South American countries, the 
work, despite its title, is concerned exclusively 
with Brazil and Peru, the two countries which 
contain all but 9,000 of South America’s Jap- 
anese population of 201,000. Both Normano’s 
essay on Brazil and Gerbi’s on Peru are con- 
cerned for the most part with problems of Jap- 
anese immigration and Japanese trade. It can 
hardly be said that these cover more than a 
fraction of the total Japanese problem in South 
America, considered sociologically, politically, 
or economically. 

Within the limits of the statistical data 
available, both authors have done a creditable 
job. Both have been conscious of the inade- 
quacy of their materials and circumspect in 
making final judgments. Almost every conclu- 
sion must be withheld when, to take the ex- 
treme example, one of two official figures shows 
the value of Peruvian exports to Japan as more 
than twice the other. More emphasis might 
have properly been placed on (1) methodologi- 
cal problems and (2) criticism and evaluation 
of data. 

Normano describes the early encouragement 
of Japanese immigration to Brazil by both 
countries, the organization of the Japanese 
settlements in both central and northern sec- 
tions of the country, and their predominantly 
agricultural economy and extreme self-suffi- 
ciency. He also writes briefly of the course of 
anti-Japanese sentiment and of the peculiar war- 
time position of the minority group. Gerbi, in a 
longer essay on the far less complex situation 
in Peru, traces early migration in some detail, 
reviewing with interesting results the theory 
that Incas originally came from Japan. He 
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points out that the Japanese in Peru (more like 
the Chinese in America) have turned largely to 
retail trade, personal service, and small indus- 
try rather than to agriculture. He discusses 
Peruvian restrictions on Japanese trade and 
immigration, trade restrictions being partly the 
result of pressure by English competitors. 

Normano’s description of the tightly knit 
communities of Japanese in Brazil brings to 
mind interesting parallels to the so-called 
“little Tokyo’s” on our own Pacific Coast. The 
Brazilian communities are more isolated, phys- 
ically and culturally, than any in the United 
States ever were. Normano speculates, on the 
basis of this isolation, that both Japanese immi- 
gration and trade “‘may well have been intended 
to fulfill other than purely economic functions” 
and “the immense Japanese concessions .... 
may have been intended as a springboard for 
aggression by air.’’ Similarly, Gerbi states: 
“The ordinary Peruvian knows that most Jap- 
anese are ready to sacrifice themselves for their 
fatherland. He knows they all are imbued with 
the traditional ideals of fanatical patriotism 
and devotion to the Emperor.” 

These statements may be true. But no sta- 
tistical data, or case history, or record of any 
kind is brought forward in substantiation. 
They are a type of a priori assertion that social 
scientists should avoid. 


Morton GRopDZINS 
University of California 


Brasil under Vargas. By KARL LOEWENSTEIN. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1942. Pp. xiii+ 
361. $2.75. 


Karl Loewenstein’s book would make valu- 
able complementary reading for sociologists 
who have also read Donald Pierson’s Negroes in 
Brazil. Pierson deals with race and class rela- 
tions between Negroes, mulattoes, and “‘whites”’ 
in Bahia and touches only slightly upon other 
aspects of Brazilian life as well as upon race and 
class relations in other parts of Brazil. Karl 
Loewenstein deals with Brazilian life as a 
whole. He presents himself as a “constitutional 
lawyer .... compelled to convert himself into 
the sociological analyst who is as much inter- 
ested in how political processes are operated as 
in judicial blueprints lifted from the statute 
book.” In five chapters—‘‘The Heritage of the 
Past,” “The Constitution of the Estado Novo,” 


“The Defense of the State under the Vargas 
Regime,” ‘Public Opinion Management and 
the Dynamics of Social Life under Vargas,” and 
“The Balance Sheet of the Regime’’—he gives 
a well-rounded picture of an authoritarian but 
not totalitarian regime. Chapter iv should be of 
special interest to social psychologists and chap- 
ter iii to those sociologists who specialize in race 
and culture contacts. It is especially chapter 
iii which complements Pierson by focusing at- 
tention upon the major minority problem of 
Brazil—which is not the Negro but the vigorous 
German minority in Santa Catarina and Rio 
Grande do Sul. Unfortunately, Loewenstein does 
not mention at all the role the Negro is playing in 
Brazilian life, just as Pierson neglects any other 
phenomenon but Negro-white relationships. 
Yet this reviewer would throw out the sugges- 
tion that the “liberal” attitude of Brazilians 
toward culturally assimilable mulattoes and 
Negroes might stand in close correlation to the 
difficulties they are facing from their culturally 
more conscious German and Japanese minori- 
ties. The fact, related by Loewenstein, that a 
North Brazilian, that is to say, largely colored, 
army unit has been stationed in Blumenau 
would seem to throw light on the intercon- 
nectedness of the two major phenomena of 
race and culture contact in Brazil. Holding this 
together with Pierson’s admission that there is a 
considerable amount of anti-Negro feeling in 
southern Brazil, the conclusion offers itself that 
this feeling indicates a nationality rather than 
a race conflict. Taking one more step, one 
might then come to wonder whether a device 
such as using colored troops as agents of forced 
Brazilianization in a district chiefly inhabited 
by Germans will not inflame opposition rather 
than quench it. Furthermore, the question 
comes up whether oppression of cultural sym- 
bols, especially language, along with the op- 
pression of subversive political activities, will 
break up group cohesion or whether it will tend 
to fortify it. It is along these lines that further 
research should be valuable. 


WERNER J. CAHNMAN 
Fisk University 


Brothers under the Skin. By CAREY McWIL- 
LIAMS. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1943. 
Pp. 325. $3.00. 

McWilliams militantly upholds the thesis 
that we in the United States cannot continue 


| 
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to treat the problem of each of our colored mi- 
norities in isolation from those of the others. 
In the past we have allowed each region which 
had such a minority not only to deal with it in 
its own way but to dictate to the country at 
large—in varying measure—the national poli- 
cy with respect to the given minority. This has 
been so, he maintains, even when our relations 
with other nations have been at stake. 

The groups dealt with are the “‘colored”’ ele- 
ments of the American population—the Indi- 
ans, the Mexicans, the Chinese, the Japanese, 
the Negroes, and several smaller groups. The 
author presents a brief history of each group, 
its present economic and social situation—es- 
pecially as affected by the war—the relation of 
each to the others, and the national problems 
involved and the manner in which each is inex- 
tricably bound to international problems. The 
Indian and the Mexican in our midst compli- 
cate our relations with Latin America; the 
Chinese and Japanese, our relations with the 
Orient; the Negroes, our relations with all the 
“colored” peoples of the world. 

McWilliams does not claim to make a con- 
tribution to the theory of race relations; in fact, 
he is rather impatient with the great expendi- 
ture of money and effort upon study of race re- 
lations without equivalent effort in action. But 
he demonstrates a very wide and thorough 
knowledge of such study and has, in fact, made 
a contribution to comparative study of race re- 
lations by showing, as he does, the similarities 
between the patterns of relations which have 
grown up between the dominating ‘“‘whites” 
and each of the colored minorities in this coun- 
try. 

On the practical front it is to be hoped that 
his attack upon a subtle and insidious form of 
isolationism will have some effect. I refer to the 
isolationism which consists in believing that 
each of our race problems can be dealt with 
locally without national repercussions and na- 
tionally without international repercussions. 
The conclusion is, of course, not to abstain 
from attempts at local solution but to make 
those local solutions contribute accumulatively 
to larger solutions. 

EVERETT C, HUGHES 
University of Chicago 


Jews in Spain: Their Social, Political, and Cul- 
tural Life during the Middle Ages. By ABRA- 
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HAM A. NEUMAN. 2 vols. Philadelphia: Jew- 
ish Publication Society of America, 1942. 
Pp. xxxi+ 286; xi+339. $2.50 each. 


The author calls this work “a social-cultural 
study.”” Emphasis is placed upon the institu- 
tions, laws, and customs of the Jews in Chris- 
tian (not in Moslem) Spain in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth, and partly in the fifteenth, 
centuries. In Volume I the author deals with 
such topics as the role of the Jews in the ad- 
ministration of taxes, forms of Jewish self- 
government, economic conditions, and mone- 
tary institutions in general; in Volume II he 
deals with moral conditions, marriage customs, 
family life, education, and charities; he closes 
with a detailed treatment of relations between 
Jews and Christians and between the Jews and 


. the king. The whole work is well written and 


based on good though somewhat restricted 
sources and amply annotated. It is a welcome 
sign of the growing recognition among Jewish 
scholars of the necessity of re-writing Jewish 
history as a social rather than a literary history 
and of laying more and more emphasis upon the 
dispassionate description of Jewish-gentile rela- 
tions. But the step from a social history to a 
sociological interpretation has still to be taken. 
It must be realized that Jewish-gentile relations 
are mutual and, therefore, cannot be under- 
stood if judged from a Jewish point of view only. 
Finally, the comparison in the Preface between 
old Spain and modern Germany calls for a rejec- 
tion. It is certainly unwarranted to say that 
“the ghosts of medievalism have been fantasti- 
cally brought to life in Germany” after 1933. 
Rather the opposite is true: the last remnants 
of medieval self-government have been de- 
stroyed. 

WERNER J. CAHNMAN 
Fisk University 


The Jew and His Language Problem. By Davip 
GotpBLaTT. New York, 1943. Privately 
published. Pp. 202. 


The thesis that the Jewish people cannot 
survive the death of Yiddish is advanced in this 
book. Mr. Goldblatt upholds Yiddish as the 
product of eight centuries of Jewish life and 
hence a part of the “Jewish soul.” He says that 
many of the great Jewish rabbis of the last 
four hundred years have come from Yiddish- 


speaking homes. Not only does the retention 
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of Yiddish serve as an antidote for “Reform 
Judaism”—the acceptance of Christianity— 
but it also acts as the strongest barrier to inter- 
marriage between Jews and non-Jews, since 
intermarriage is “detestable” to the Yiddish- 
speaking group (p. 27). He further maintains 
that the Jewish “tenacity to life” is in large 
measure due to the retention of Yiddish and its 
associated traditions. 

In succeeding chapters the author speaks 
convincingly of the importance of Yiddish as a 
living language. Far from considering it merely 
a dialect of German, he sees it as a richly ex- 
pressive European tongue, having a distinct 
individuality and capable of indefinite expan- 
sion to keep pace with modern times. In its 
flexibility, he claims, Yiddish is in striking con- 
trast to Hebrew, which, though poetically 
beautiful, cannot be adapted to the age of the 
printing press and the scientific laboratory. 

In the United States, the author feels, the 
problem of the lack of understanding between 
the Yiddish immigrant generation and their 
American-born children could be solved by 
teaching Yiddish in the Jewish schools, by en- 
couraging the speaking of Yiddish in homes 
where parents do not understand English as 
well as their children do, and by publishing 
standard books of reference in the Yiddish lan- 
guage. 

The author’s assumptions lead him to divide 
the peoples of the Western world into two 
groups: Jews’”— inspiration of the world, 
from whom all that is best in civilization has 
sprung—and “the Aryans’—what is left. 
These unfortunate deductions, representing 
another version of the Aryan-Jewish racial 
dichotomy so ardently championed by Adolph 
Hitler, are the worst features of the book. From 
the scientific viewpoint, the best that can be 
said about the volume is that it calls attention 
to the little-known problem of the relation be- 
tween language use and the assimilation of mi- 
nority groups. From the popular standpoint, 
the book is to be praised for encouraging the 
study of Yiddish not only as a useful modern 
language but as a rich storehouse of Jewish cul- 
ture. 

GEORGE C. BARKER 
University of Chicago 


The Canadian Born in the United States. By 
LEON E. TRUESDELL. (“Relations of Canada 


and United States Series.””) New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1943. Pp. xvi+263. 
$3.00. 


Dr. Truesdell traces the contribution of 
Canadian immigration to American growth 
from 1850 to 1930. Every category of the cen- 
sus classification is covered for English and 
French-Canadian born and for second-genera- 
tion Canadian stock, including age, sex, pat- 
terns of settlement, rural and urban distribu- 
tion, citizenship, marital status, literacy, occu- 
pation, home tenure, and size of family, which 
are tabulated and cross-tabulated for the 
United States, for states, and for selected 
counties and are excellently illustrated by maps 
and charts. In addition, many comparative 
data are presented from Canadian sources, 
which are set against similar materials from 
other countries furnishing large-scale immigra- 
tion to this country. 

While the major object of Dr. Truesdell’s 
analysis is to bring together all census statistics 
bearing on Canadian born and Canadian stock 
in the United States, his data have interest be- 
yond mere enumeration. The fact that the 
first and second generation of Canadian origin 
in this country in 1931 exceeded one-third of 
the Canadian population at that date illus- 
trates the enormous drain of the United States 
on Canada. Only Ireland and Norway had 
larger proportions of their population in the 
United States. A revealing glimpse of the ef- 
fects of ethnic interaction appears in data on 
Canadian literacy. While 47.2 per cent of 
French-Canadians in 1931 had learned English, 
only 3.7 per cent of the English-Canadians had 
learned French. For the province of Quebec, 
where the French are dominant, the percent- 
ages were 39 and 28.7 per cent, respectively. 
For the rest of Canada other than Quebec the 
French-Canadian population learning English 
rises to 81.8 per cent, while the English-Cana- 
dian population learning French falls to 1.6 per 
cent. Practically every section is similarly preg- 
nant of social implication. 


Joun W. BERRY 
Eureka College 


Modern Japan and Shinto Nationalism. By 
D. C. Hottom. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1943. Pp. x+178. $2.00. 


The present study deals largely with the de- 
velopments in Shinto since Aston’s day, espe- 
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cially with some of the more recent trends in 
state Shinto. The author also gives an excellent 
description of the way in which both Christian- 
ity and Buddhism in Japan have been strongly 
modified during the past decade to conform 
with some of the basic tenets and practices of 
state Shinto—stress on patriotism, filial rever- 
ence for the imperial family, and bowing before 
Shinto shrines. There is a final chapter on the 
overseas expansion of state Shinto, especially 
as it has been carried to Manchukuo, Korea, 
and Formosa. 

The general thesis of the book is that Shinto, 
originally a pantheistic body of folk beliefs and 
practices, has been deliberately molded since 


' 1868 by high government officials to become a 


unified state religion with strong positive sanc- 
tions for emperor reverence (the emperor is the 


divine father of his people), warrior bravery 


(through deification of the souls of soldiers who 
die in battle), and overseas expansion (through 
theological interpretations of early semihisto- 
rical records of the eighth century). The 
study brings out well the curious fundamental 
literalness with which passages in the early 
records (Kojiki and Nihongi) are quoted as 
historic dogma and used as religious sanctions. 

The author makes a careful distinction be- 
tween state and sect Shinto. 

The study is well documented and the thesis 
is well knit. The only possible exception that 
can be taken to it is that, in stressing the growth 
in the state Shinto and Japanese nationalism, 
the existence of many skeptics in urban middle- 
class Japan tends to be overlooked and that 
little is said of the existence of the older forms 
of popular Shinto in the rural areas where state 
Shinto is still more the concern of officials and 
teachers than of the people at large. 


Joun F. EMBREE 
University of Toronto 


Melanesian Pidgin English: Grammar, Texts, 
Vocabulary. By Ropert A. HALL, Jr. 
Baltimore: Linguistic Society of America, 
1943. Pp. 159. $2.50. 


This volume is one of the very few, and up 
to now probably the best, objective description 
of the grammatical patterns of a language of 
the pidgin type. Aside from its adequacy by 
the standards of technical linguistics, the vol- 
ume raises two points of special interest to the 
sociologist. 


First, there is the question of the nature of 
the pidgin speech community. Hall raises this 
question by stating that Melanesian pidgin is 
a language which has no native speakers. 
Consequently, he accepts the slightly variant 
patterns of English and of native Melanesian 
speakers as being both within the normal range. 
Bateson, who was one of Hall’s informants, 
disagrees on this point. He believes that pidgin 
is primarily a lingua franca used by natives of 
different linguistic groups and that the pidgin 
spoken by English speakers is an attempt to 
approximate native speech. That is to say, 
native speakers of English speak pidgin with a 
foreign accent. The reviewer is inclined to 
favor Bateson’s attitude on this point. 

Second, there is the question of the status of 
Melanesian pidgin as a language. Most writings 
on pidgin jocosely describe it as a corrupt or in- 
adequate variety of standard English—in 
short, as a kind of baby talk. Hall shows clear- 
ly that the grammatical patterns, though rela- 
tively lacking in complexity, are so internally 
consistent and so different from those of stand- 
ard English that pidgin must be considered as a 
separate language. In other words, the Melane- 
sian no more becomes a childish sort of Europe- 
an by adopting English vocabulary than he 
does by adopting English food, clothing, or 
tools. It is the European, not the native, who 
equates “‘primitive” with “childish.” 

The sociological implications of the use of 
pidgin by English speakers, especially those 
who were the first to enter the Melanesian area 
and presumably were largely responsible for 
originating pidgin, are interesting material for 
speculation. Could it be, for instance, that 
speaking pidgin was for these people an escape 
from even that minimum of disciplined matu- 
rity necessary to cope with adult speech, just as 
adopting the life of a Melanesian trader may 
have been an escape from the rigors of civiliza- 
tion? If this should be so, the native has spoiled 
the game, as do some children faced with adults 
who talk baby talk, by endowing the language 
with an integrated character which its origi- 
nators never meant it to have. 


A. M. HALPERN 
University of Chicago 


The Negro’s Share: A Study of Income, Con- 
sumption, Housing and Public Assistance. By 
RICHARD STERNER. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1943. Pp. xii+433. $4.50. 
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Dr. Sterner came with Dr. Myrdal to the 
United States from Sweden to assist in the study, 
under the latter’s leadership, of the Negro in 
America, sponsored by the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion. He has presented in this monograph a 
careful, detailed analysis of occupation and em- 
ployment, of family composition, income, and 
expenditures, and of public relief and welfare 
services as they apply to Negroes, with com- 
parable material on whites. That the Negro’s 
income is less, his living conditions inferior, and 
his participation in social welfare programs un- 
equal in view of his greater need—in short, that 
the Negro’s share in goods and services is appre- 
ciably less than that of the whites—is attested 
by copious and at times meticulous statistical 
evidence. Thirteen pages are required just to 
list the tables included. The situation depicted 
is well known to American sociologists, espe- 
cially to students of race relations. They may, 
nevertheless, find the book useful as a handy, 
reliable reference for up-to-date statistics on 
these matters. 

MAvrRICcE R. DAVIE 
Yale University 


Cultural and Racial Variations in Patterns of 
Intellect: Performance of Negro and White 
Criminals on the Bellevue Adult Intelligence 
Scale. By SOLOMON MACHOVER. (“‘Teachers 
College Contributions to Education,” No. 
875.) New York: Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1943. Pp. 91. $1.60. 


Using the Bellevue Adult Intelligence Scale 
on samples of Negro and white criminals, 
Machover applied a statistical treatment known 
as “discriminant function in connection with 
multiple correlation,” for the purpose of dis- 
covering if there are different patterns of sub- 
test abilities for northern and southern Negroes, 
for Negroes and whites, and for criminals and 
noncriminals. Within the conditions of the ma- 
terial and the method, the project was success- 
ful and showed that the cultural differences be- 
tween northern and southern Negroes produce 
the greatest contrast in ‘‘patterns of intellect” 
and that criminal versus noncriminal compari- 
son yields less, and Negro-white contrast least 
of all. There are some interesting ways in which 
the southern Negroes show superiority to the 
northern Negroes in some of the subtests. 


The tests and the method of study are de- 
scribed fully, and related research is discussed. 
There is a bibliography of sixty-nine titles re- 
lated to the field of interest. 


RosBeErT E. L. Faris 
Syracuse University 


Australian Native Policy: Its History Especially 
in Victoria. By Epmunp J. B. Foxcrorrt. 
Melbourne: Melbourne University Press, 
1941. Pp. 168. $2.50. 


The author discusses the attempts made 
during the past century to civilize the aborig- 
ines of Australia. Some of the experiments were 
thorough and were entered into with enthusi- 
asm; but, despite the good intentions, the mis- 
taken policies did not prevent the degeneration, 
decline, and virtual extinction of natives wher- 
ever they have come into contact with Europe- 
ans. Foxcroft states that the native problem 
is not a simple one, for the two cultures were in- 
compatible, and, in view of the backwardness 
of anthropology, an adequate native policy was 
impossible in the nineteenth century. He con- 
cludes that the remaining natives (about one- 
fourth of the original number) should be iso- 
lated until an adequate program can be pro- 
vided on the basis of scientific study. The 
treatment is historical and is apparently based 
upon rather formal data compiled by adminis- 
trators which does not give insight into the proc- 
ess of transition and cultural change. Nor does 
the book take account of the native’s point of 
view or his personal or cultural reaction to the 
policy. 

Lewis C. CoPELAND 
Fisk University 


The Caribbean: Laboratory of World Coopera- 
tion. By DEVERE ALLEN. New York: 
League for Industrial Democracy, 1943. Pp. 
40. $0.15. 


This is a vigorously written pamphlet by the 
editor of the Nation, mainly focused around the 
formation of the Anglo-American Caribbean 
Commission and the tasks of social reconstruc- 
tion with which they are confronted. It deals, 
therefore, not with the Caribbean region as a 
whole but with the English and American pos- 
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sessions only and more especially with labor 
problems in Jamaica, Puerto Rico, and the Vir- 
gin Islands, along with the land problem which 
is so closely connected with it. It is very out- 
spoken in its criticism of economic imperialism 
and the plantation system. The serious student 
will appreciate the bibliography at the end, al- 
though Lord Olivier’s Jamaica—the Blessed 
Island and Rogler’s Comerto: Study of a Puerto 
Rican Town are lacking. 


WERNER J. CAHNMAN 
Fisk University 


“Schools of Social Work in Latin America.” 
Prepared by RoBERT C. JoNEs. Washington, 
D.C.: Division of Labor and Social Informa- 
tion, Pan American Union, 1943. Pp. 21. 


$0.10. 


This mimeographed pamphlet, prepared by 
Mr. Robert C. Jones for the Pan American 
Union, gives a general account of the develop- 
ment of schools of social work in Latin America 
which began with the establishment of Junta 
Central de Beneficencia in Santiago, Chile, in 
1925, and provides a brief description of the 
twenty-seven schools of social work south of the 
Rio Grande. 

Professional education for social work in 
Latin America is in general more elementary 
than in this country. Most of their courses 
would, in the United States, be the social sci- 
ence courses which we regard as highly impor- 
tant but preprofessional. A better integration 
of social science material and method with pro- 
fessional courses in school work is highly de- 
sirable, and the Latin Americans may show us 
how to do that; but up to the present their cur- 
riculums have been lean in professional content. 


R. CLYDE WHITE 
University of Chicago 


Man and His Habitation. By RADHAKAMAL 
MUKERJEE. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1942. Pp. xv+317. $3.50. 

This book is especially informative on the de- 
velopment, the distribution, and the ecological 
basis of the villages of India and the transition 
of villages into towns and cities. The author 
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glorifies the village as ‘‘one of the most enduring 
and universal collective patterns of living” 
and claims that more than five-sixths of the 
world’s population lives in villages. Such vil- 
lages may have up to twenty thousand inhabit- 
ants, and the author rightly suggests that mere 
number is not an adequate distinction between 
village and town or city; machine industry 
with increased physical and social mobility is 
more important. He suggests ecological plan- 
ning of the region, consisting of the central city, 
the subsidiary towns, and the agricultural vil- 
lages. The book is a valuable contribution to 
urban economics and sociology but is opinion- 
ated in its contrast between the “‘moral country 
and the wicked city.”” The author himself (p. 
224) advises caution on this point. 


GEORGE S. WEHRWEIN 
University of Wisconsin 


Married Woman’s Bill of Rights. By NATHAN- 
IEL FisHMAN. With an Introduction by 
DorotHy Kenyon. New York: Liveright 
Publishing Corp., 1943. Pp. xiii+282. 
$2.50. 


A book dealing with legal problems and bear- 
ing an expression of Dorothy Kenyon’s ap- 
proval is taken up with confidence that the law 
will have been intelligently and honestly ex- 
amined and presented. The reader is sure that 
there will be nothing of the specious pretentious- 
ness of Blackstone’s misrepresentation in 1763, 
when he wrote complacently that “‘so great a 
favorite hath the female sex ever been with the 
laws of England,” after just having shown how 
under the law prevailing at that time marriage 
had the effect of reducing a married woman toa 
legal nonentity except for the purpose of con- 
tinuing the title to real property for the sake of 
transferring it to the heir. Personal property, 
except paraphernalia, and the management of 
real property passed at once on marriage to the 
husband. To be sure, if the wife survived the 
husband, she received dower or a life-estate in 
one-third of his real property; if he survived 
her, he obtained (provided a child was born 
alive) “courtesy,” or a life-estate in all her real 
property. Of course, the rich can generally find 
a way around hard laws, and so the courts of 
equity devised procedures for making husbands 
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assume obligations in order to enjoy equitable 
rights; but only the rich with landed estates 
got into equity, and for other women marriage 
wiped out acting capacity, including the right 
of access to her children. Such law was of feudal 
origin and wholly unsuited to American condi- 
tions, and the able men of New York had no 
hesitation in initiating change, just as the fair- 
minded fathers in Virginia rejected the princi- 
ples of primogeniture, which preferred the 
eldest son and any son to any daughter. 

Mr. Fishman had a good time writing the 
book, and it should find wide use in those col- 
leges in which are given courses on family law 
as well as by women’s clubs studying family 
problems and by schools of social work in whose 
curriculums attention is given to questions of 
adoption, illegitimacy, and the effect of mental 
disease on acting capacity. From the point of 
view of current concern perhaps the last chap- 
ter, which is devoted to citizenship, is most 
pertinent. In this chapter the author reviews 
the so-called ‘‘Cable Acts’’ and expresses great 
confidence in the influence of women under the 
authorities bestowed by those acts on the fu- 
ture relationships between and among nations. 
It is not surprising when he has had the benefit 
of Miss Kenyon’s council that the author 
cherishes confident hope as to the effect of 
women’s influence, and it is likewise to be 
profoundly and sincerely hoped that his con- 
fidence in the effect of women’s participation in 
community development may be found, as the 
years go by, to be justified. 

S. P. BRECKINRIDGE 
University of Chicago 


Radio and the Printed Page: An Introduction to 
the Study of Radio and its Role in the Com- 
munication of Ideas. By PAuL F. Lazars- 
FELD. New York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 
1943. Pp. xxii+354. $4.00. 


This is a statement of the diverse roles of 
print and the radio by an uncommonly re- 
sourceful and inventive investigator. Sixty 
tables, each one reporting an enormous amount 
of conscientious research, supply the answers 
to all sorts of questions. The work isa Baedeker 
to the world of radio listeners, their income, age, 
sex, where they live, and what they say about 
books and radio programs. The inquiry is ad- 


dressed to people who hope to use radio in the 
cause of popular education. 

Roughly speaking, the American people are 
divided into readers and listeners. The readers 
like newspapers and books and a few radio pro- 
grams that are described as “serious.” The 
listeners, on the other hand, are ill at ease in the 
world of print. They are the fans; they listen 
to everything but the programs the readers like. 
The fans are young, which suggests they 
adopted the radio early in life and then never 
acquired facility in reading. But the radio is not 
so much to be blamed for competing with print 
as it is to be credited with doing something—a 
dubious something, perhaps—to widen their 
world, which print probably would never have 
done anyway. The best prospects for education 
by the radio are the marginal listeners who ex- 
hibit mild intellectual interests and welcome en- 
couragement and direction. 

The knowledge about people that one gains 
at the end of all this ingenious searching might 
be described as documented common sense. 
Much is proved that until now was suspected 
only, and this will make the book very useful. 
Yet, to get new insight into communication, re- 
search must begin a layer deeper, on analytical 
and conceptual ground. It would begin with a 
profounder analysis of the central ideas—the 
conception of the “serious” and the “‘popular.” 
If the serious and the popular were described in 
terms other than themselves—probably by use 
of the concept of “the public’—many of the 
facts so painstakingly established would show 
new relationships with one another; and that is 
the beginning of new knowledge. In the course 
of such an analysis the tormenting task of set- 
ting up significant categories for classifying 
radio programs and newspaper items would 
probably solve itself. 


HELEN HuGHEs 
Chicago 


Social Thought among the Early Greeks. By 
JosEpH GITTLER. Athens, Ga.: University 
of Georgia Press, 1941. Pp. xii+272. 


Gittler’s book is essentially an anthology, 
interspersed with chapter introductions and 
brief explanatory comment, and with a short 
general Introduction of seventeen pages. There 
are some appendixes, made necessary by the 
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fact that no selections from the social thought 
of Plato, Aristotle, and the Hellenistic age are 
included. Twenty pages of notes are given, and 
virtually all of these are bibliographical or ex- 
planatory—they are in no sense critical. A 
good index of both names and subjects is pro- 
vided. 

No reviewer is at liberty to take an author 
to task for failing to write the book which the 
reviewer would like to have seen written. The 
most that can be done is to evaluate the author’s 
achievement in terms of the goal he has set 
himself. From this standpoint it must be said 
that, as an anthology taking in a reasonable 
number of the better-known Greek writers, the 
book is fairly successful. Even an anthology, 
however, must be understood by the reader, 
and it is here that Gittler falls short. He says in 
his Introduction that he has “‘kept the sociology- 
of-knowledge method in mind in presenting 
this study.” He then hastens to say that “no 
attempt was made to go all the way with the 
sociology-of-knowledge method.” No one could 
expect him to go all the way, but one might ex- 
pect him to keep the method obviously in mind. 
There is no real sociology of knowledge in the 
book. This is a hard saying, but let the reader 
compare it with the writings of Glotz, Gernet, 
Winspear, Lansberg, or even the outmoded 
Jowett, and the deficiency will be striking. 
There is not only a lack of analysis of the soph- 
ists and metics but also no attention is given to 
the major ideological cleavages of Dorism and 
Ionism. Further, struggles of caste and class, 
although mentioned here and there, are quite 
inadequately represented. Further, the radical 
exponents of natural law as opposed to conven- 
tion do not appear; Antiphon, for example, is 
conspicuous by his absence, although a part of 
the Attic age (why so serious an omission?). 
Adequate reference to him, as in Ranulf’s book, 
for example, would necessarily have brought in 
many of the considerations of sociology of 
knowledge; explicit reference to the method, in 
this case, would not have been necessary. 

As to sociology-of-knowledge method, it is 
all too apparent that Gittler’s acquaintance 
with it is limited to the Mannheim school. The 
far more significant work done by the French 
in this field has been totally ignored. Perhaps 
this should not be taken too much amiss, for 
current American discussion centers around 
Mannheim so exclusively that Gittler may be 
pardoned for following the prevailing fashion. 
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There is no question that the topic chosen is 
of vital significance; instead of running after 
the Zufii and the Kwakiutl, we can learn much 
more that is significant if we study the ante- 
cedents of our own civilization. As one of the 
first works by an American sociologist in this 
field, Social Thought among the Early Greeks 
deserves close attention and wide use—if only 
we remember that it is subject to all the limita- 
tions of a pioneer venture. 

Howarp BECKER 
University of Wisconsin 


American Agriculture, 1899-1939: A Study of 
Output, Employment and Productivity. By 
HAROLD BARGER and Hans H. LANDSBERG. 
(“Publications of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, Inc.,” No. 42.) New 
York: National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, Inc., 1942. Pp. 435+54 tables+ 
charts+4 appendixes. $3.00. 


This volume is essentially a commentary on 
the agricultural census from 1899 to 1939, a 
span which is divided at mid-point into two dis- 
similar periods over which the authors lay a 
pattern of trends. They describe the trends of 
agriculture as a whole and of the crops separate- 
ly and assemble the data conveniently in tabu- 
lar form and in charts. This is well done, al- 
though, for the most part, the going is heavy. 

When the authors attempt to draw conclu- 
sions, the frequent apologies for the census data 
(well founded, to be sure) and the “‘ifs,”’ “buts,” 
and assumptions (not too well founded, per- 
haps) leave this reviewer with an uneasy feeling 
regarding the appearance of verity, adorned 
with the trappings of statistics. One feels at the 
conclusion that he has received Gobbo’s in- 
structions to “turn down indirectly into the 
Jew’s house.” 

One interesting feature of the volume is an 
extensive note by one of the directors of the 
bureau who takes the authors over the jumps. 
Anyone using the book critically will be well 
advised to read this note first. It contains this 
paragraph: 

My judgment is that the last chapter of this book 
—the argument and conclusions—is subject to three 
serious kinds of weakness in respect of scientific 
method. In what follows I am concerned, first, with 
the validity of the methods used by these authors in 
deriving their conclusions, and, second, with the 
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presentation of a different approach, of apparently 
equal propriety, which leads to precisely opposite 
conclusions. In the light of the first I conclude that 
the conclusions presented in the last chapter are 
opinions, rather than scientific forecasts; in the light 
of the second I conclude that one opinion is as good 
as the other. 

RussELL H. ANDERSON 


Museum of Science and Industry 
Chicago, Illinois 


A Short History of Civilization. By Henry S. 
Lucas. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1943. Pp. ix+904. $4.50. 


This volume, designed as an elementary sur- 
vey course of lectures, brings fresh vigor and 
enthusiasm to bear upon that none too easy task 
of stirring the Freshman mind to thought. 
Avoiding the dreary convention of merely 
cataloguing names and events, it seeks to drive 
home the lesson that culture, regarded as ‘“‘a 
common way of living and thinking,” in the 
last analysis depends upon how man conceives 
his ‘‘nature, purpose and mission.’ Religious 
beliefs, artistic achievements, and scientific 
thought are therefore kept in the foreground, 
while the background is painted in terms of 
economic and technological progress, with poli- 
tics taking a secondary place. Thus it is shown 
how developments in horse-breeding, and con- 
sequent improvement in communications and 
the mobility of armies, made possible the rise 
of the greater ancient empires of the Middle 
East. The eighteen chapters dealing with 
primitive and ancient cultures admirably co- 
ordinate historical and anthropological teaching 
and form the best-balanced section of the book. 
In the treatment of the last three centuries so 
much stress is laid upon scientific and philosoph- 
ical thought and its impact upon religious faith 
that there is little space left for analysis of the 
actual social effects of shifting values. The few 
pages devoted to modern political problems are 
tentative and ambiguous. 

Sytvia L. THRUPP 


University of British Columbia 


Men of Substance: A Study of the Thought of 
Two English Revolutionaries. By W. K. 
Jorpan. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1942. Pp. x+283. $3.00. 
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This volume, by the author of The Develop- 
ment of Religious Toleration in England, some- 
what fills the gap in our knowledge of significant 
theorists just preceding Hobbes and Harring- 
ton. The two “men of substance,” Henry 
Parker and Henry Robinson, were representa- 
tives of a responsible landed gentry and a rich 
merchant class, respectively, both deeply con- 
cerned with the issues of England’s civil war. 
In their religious thought, Parker was Erastian, 
Robinson against any sort of national church 
and for complete freedom of belief and organi- 
zation; both were anticlerical and particularly 
hot against the arrogance and rigidity of the 
Presbyterians. In their political theory, both 
saw Parliament as the emergent holder of 
sovereignty, and Parker, especially, is note- 
worthy for his anticipation of the doctrine of 
ministerial responsibility. Both were convinced 
that England must build her governmental ar- 
rangements on the requirements of the new 
merchant class; and here Robinson is convinc- 
ing in his arguments for a thoroughly planned 
economic life and very forward-looking in his 
advocacy of free trade, a national bank, mer- 
chant courts, employment exchanges, and 
many measures now called “social services.’ 
They were both, as the author says of one, 
“early and significant harbinger[s] of moderni- 
ty,” not at all nostalgic for the past but full of 
energy for shaping a new world. 

The volume is a piece of thorough scholar- 
ship and, at the same time, good reading. 


GLADYS BRYSON 
Smith College 


Kaiser Wakes the Doctors. By PAut DE Krutir. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1943. 
Pp. 158. $2.00. 


Kaiser Wakes the Doctors is a work with a 
purpose. The message of this little book is that 
Americans, without government subsidies, can 
provide adequate medical care for themselves 
through a voluntary insurance system. The 
history and operations of the group medical in- 
surance plan now in use by the Kaiser enter- 
prises is presented as a model which may be fol- 
lowed by other industries and even by nonindus- 
trial communities. 

A sociologist, interested in controlling hu- 
man behavior, might like to know a little more 
about the methods whereby the Kaiser medical 
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plan was presented to the workers and accepted 
by them before they could have had extensive 
firsthand experiences with its advantages. Dr. 
De Kruif, however, is not writing for sociolo- 
gists. He is pointing out to the people of the 
United States a way in which the benefits of 
modern medical science may be made available 
to all of them at a nominal cost. (The Kaiser 
workers actually paid seven cents a day.) 

Prepaid medicine, as De Kruif is careful to 
indicate, is not “‘socialized” or “government- 
subsidized medicine.” It is medicine for and by 
the people. 

Because Kaiser Wakes the Doctors is really a 
tract dealing with an important problem of our 
society, and because it presents one solution to 
the problem it poses, it is to be hoped that this 
book will have a wide general circulation. 

ETHEL SHANAS 
Chicago 


The Road We Are Traveling, 1914-1942: Guide 
Lines to America’s Future as Reported to the 
Twentieth Century Fund. By STUART CHASE. 
New York: Twentieth Century Fund, 1942. 
Pp. 106. $1.00. 


The Twentieth Century Fund has embarked 
on a series of exploratory reports on post-war 
problems. Stuart Chase, in this readable little 
volume, is supposed to explore “basic issues and 
fundamental trends.” The idea to start post- 
war planning with an analysis of the pre-war 
developments and of the forthcoming trends is 
a very commendable one indeed. But the way 
this fundamental job is tackled here is not only 
extremely dilettantic but actually misleading 
and can only serve specific propaganda pur- 
poses. 

The major part of the book is devoted to a 
survey of economic and social history from 
1914 to 1942. It takes a prolific writer with few 
inhibitions to make such an attempt, and on a 
world-wide scale at that, in some ten thousand 
words. It presents the pre-New Deal era as a 
rotten system bound for disaster, and the New 
Deal, although without ‘considered philosophy 
behind it” (p. 45), as the final solution. With- 
out discussion, the current arguments in favor 
of the New Deal are taken for granted, and, 
what is worse, they are offered as the outstand- 
ing “trends” of the period under review. No 
attempt is made to distinguish between 
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“trends” brought about by emergencies and 
temporary in nature and others. The result is a 
mixtum compositum of predominant facts and 
wishful ideas, all marshaled for the purpose of 
providing the basis, at the end of the book, of 
an open propaganda for the benefit of economic 
and social planning, in the sense of that word 
in which its political protagonists use it at 
present. 


MELCHIOR PALYI 
Chicago 


Guide to Life and Literature of the Southwest. By 
J. Frank Dosre. Austin: University of 
Texas Press, 1943. Pp. 111. $1.00. 


This is a selected, annotated bibliography of 
life and literature of the Southwest, the bibliog- 
raphy of a course of that title which Dobie 
teaches in the University of Texas. The best 
part of the far too short volume is the Introduc- 
tion, which gives evidence of Dobie’s intense 
love for the area. The classification is topical 
under such titles as “Indian Culture,” ‘The 
Sante Fe Trail,” ““Pony Express,” ‘““Mining and 
Oil.” The volume is weakest in the section on 
fiction. There seem to be no provincialisms in 
the area, no distinction between cattle range 
and pueblo country, and no coastal plain ver- 
sus canyon country. But the volume is so 
genuine, so unpretentious, that no one has the 
right of criticism. It is what it is, refreshing and 
a hugely valuable addition to American bibliog- 
raphy. One likes the book and the author. 


RODERICK PEATTIE 


Man and Resources in the Middle Rio Grande 
Valley. By A. G. Harper, A. R. Corpova, 
and K. Oserc. Albuquerque: University 
of New Mexico Press, 1943. Pp. 134. 
$2.25. 


This too brief volume contains an extraor- 
dinary number of facts. Shorn of literary 
effort, it is packed with details. It is the story 
of the area most continuously farmed in our 
country, a land of three cultures—Indian, 
Spanish, and Anglo-American. The facts of soil 
erosion are as stark as the mesquite hills. Here 
are geography, economics, and sociology in- 
timately related. The latter part of the book is 
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constructive. The intricate problems are being 
intelligently approached. Be it noted that the 
problems are physical and economic, not ethnic. 
The book should be widely read for its lessons 
in democracy as well as in conservation. 


RODERICK PEATTIE 


Problems of a Changing Social Order. By JOHN 
M. and James M. REINHARDT. 
New York: American Book Co., 1942. Pp. 
xiv+824. 

This is a concrete, factual, and elementary 
text on social problems based on an earlier 
book—Current Social Problems—by the same 
authors. The present volume is divided into 
six major parts. The first part, introductory in 
character, is followed by nine chapters on geo- 
graphic, economic, and population phenomena. 
Six chapters are given to the discussion of 
health and its preservation, four to problems of 
race and immigration, and three to family and 
child welfare. The final section on social con- 
trol includes chapters on public opinion, crime, 
alcoholism, and domestic and international 
order. 

E. B. REUTER 

State University of Iowa 


Levels of Integration in Biological and Social Sys- 
tems. Edited by RoBEerT REDFIELD. (‘‘Bio- 
logical Symposia,” Vol. VIII.) Lancaster, 
Pa.: Jacques Cattell Press, 1942. Pp. vi+ 
240. $2.50. 


This volume contains a collection of papers 
prepared for the fiftieth anniversary celebration 
of the University of Chicago in September, 
1941. The total program, of three sessions, grew 
out of plans for separate programs by biologists 
and sociologists, who discovered, when these 
plans were well advanced, that the seven papers 
planned for the biologists’ program and the four 
planned for the social scientists’ program were 
all concerned with one aspect or another of the 
question, “How are parts constituted into 
wholes throughout the range of life-forms?” 
This question is attacked from the standpoint of 
the organization of cells into the body of a meta- 
zoan Organism, from that of ‘‘animal societies,”’ 
and from that of the student of human socie- 
ties, primitive and modern. 

The average sociologist, if there be such a 
person, will doubtless be most interested in 


R. H. Lowie’s paper, “‘The Societies of Primitive 
Man,” and R. E. Park’s ‘Modern Society”; 
and, next to these, his attention will be drawn 
to the other two papers originally planned for 
the social science program, ‘‘Basic Comparisons 
of Human and Insect Societies,” by Alfred E. 
Emerson, and “Societies of Monkeys and 
Apes,” by C. R. Carpenter. He will discover, 
however, that Robert Redfield, who edited the 
volume, has written for it a most excellent and 
illuminating Introduction, in which he has 
skilfully pointed out how each of the papers 
contributes to the general theme, and from this 
Introduction the reader may be led to examine 
the earlier papers more carefully than he had at 
first intended. What the biologists’ contribu- 
tions to this symposium tend to reveal is, not 
only the ways in which animal societies resemble 
and are different from human societies, but how 
much the body of a many-celled animal re- 
sembles a society made up of separate organ- 
isms. The comparison of a society to an or- 
ganism, after a period in which it was strongly 
deprecated, by sociologists at least, seems to be 
enjoying something of a renaissance, initiated, 
perhaps, by the publications of C. M. Child, 
who is cited by several of the contributors to the 
present volume. Students of human society will 
doubtless continue to differ greatly among 
themselves as to the stimulus they seem to de- 
rive from the organic analogy, but surely those 
who do find it stimulating are entitled to make 
what use they can of ideas suggested to them 
in this way. 

It may be that, as the reviewer once heard 
Sapir remark, what such comparative studies as 
these help us to see is just what the fundamental 
possibilities of structure in living matter are; 
and such possibilities, once known, may be as 
relevant to the problems of the sociologists as 
to those of the physiologist or anatomist. 


N. House 
University of Virginia 


Slaves Need No Leaders. By WALTER M. Kort- 
SCHNIG. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1943. Pp. xv+284. $2.75. 


Dr. Kotschnig has undertaken the staggering 
task of ‘answering the Fascist challenge to edu- 
cation.” His book is divided into two parts; the 
first deals with the history of European and 
American education since the end of World War 
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I, while the second is devoted to a consideration 
of the problems of reconstruction in the post- 
war period. 

Although the first part is necessarily brief in 
its description of the main educational develop- 
ments of Britain, France, the United States, 
Russia, Germany, and Italy since 1919, it does 
present for the general reader a valuable survey 
of the special educational problems that have 
confronted each of these nations. And it serves, 
in addition, to illustrate the important differ- 
ences in tradition and educational purpose that 
are characteristic of these countries and pre- 
sents an important aspect of the post-war prob- 
lem. In discussing the “Fascist war on educa- 
tion,” the author has given the most compre- 
hensive account extant of the effect of Nazi oc- 
cupation on the education of the various con- 
quered countries, relying as he does on the most 
recent information received by various agencies 
connected with the respective governments-in- 
exile. 

It is, however, in the second part that Dr. 
Kotschnig has made a real contribution to the 
problems of post-war reconstruction. He dis- 
misses at the outset the various proposals of a 
“Carthaginian peace” and insists that educa- 
tional reconstruction in continental Europe 
must effectively banish the previously prevail- 
ing provincialism and establish instead an edu- 
cation for an international order. Such an edu- 
cation should recognize differences between na- 
tions in terms of the contribution each can make 
rather than in terms of the nationalist or chauvi- 
nist slant of much of pre-war education. In this 
sense the author calls on educators and students 
“for active participation in international affairs 
in a spirit of understanding and compassion.” 

It is impossible to list here the concrete pro- 
posals which Dr. Kotschnig submits beyond 
stating in general that all indicate his well- 
known competence in the special educational 
problems of the European nations and of the 
United States, as well as his realistic under- 
standing of the sociopsychological problems in- 
volved. It is unfortunate, however, that he has 
confined the latter discussion in large part to a 
consideration of the “middle class’ instead of 
differentiating between the social and psycho- 
logical problems of the various strata of Euro- 
pean society. Whenever he addresses problems 
of this second order, the author seems to have 
recourse to terms and ideas that are derived 
from the humanistic tradition of the middle 
class, a point that should be mentioned despite 
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the obvious difficulties which stand in the way 
of a more comprehensive approach. Dr. Kot- 
schnig also indulges in a discussion of the “‘Ger- 
man national character’’; it is disappointing 
that he should have yielded to the fashion of the 
times in this respect. 

In approaching post-war educational prob- 
lems, the author advances educational prin- 
ciples that attempt to strike a balance between 
the dilemma of “progressivism” versus “me- 
dievalism” by appealing to the civilizing tradi- 
tions of western European humanism, with the 
expectation of finding there the material for the 
values and beliefs of tomorrow rather than the 
values themselves. The book was motivated, as 
the author states at the end, “by the conviction 
that time is running short.” It has the great 
merit of having put the post-war educational 
problems squarely within the framework of so- 
cial reconstruction as a whole. In doing so, the 
author has confined himself to the discussion of 
desirable educational policies; he has not at- 
tempted to analyze the chances for their adop- 
tion. 

REINHARD BENDIX 
Chicago 


The Conflict between the California Indian and 
White Civilization, Vol. 1: The Indian versus 
the Spanish Mission. By S.F.Coox. (“Ibe- 
ro-Americana,”’ No. 21.) Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 
1943. Pp. 194. $2.00. Vol. Il: The Physical 
and Demographic Reaction of the Nonmission 
Indians in Colonial and Provincial California. 
(“Ibero-Americana,” No. 22.) Pp. 55. $0.50. 
Vol. III: The American Invasion, 1848-1870. 
(“Ibero-Americana,” No. 23.) Pp. 115. 
$1.25. Vol. [V: Trends in Marriage and Di- 
vorce since 1850. (“Ibero-Americana,”’ No. 
24.) Pp. 29. $0.35. 

The avowed purpose of Mr. Cook’s work is 
the ‘‘examination of the reaction of a primitive 
human population to a new and disturbing en- 
vironment” (I, 1), and, as such, the treatise con- 
stitutes a study in “human ecology.” Evidently 
an enormous amount of research has gone into 
the production of the data which concern the 
main topic, namely, the decline of the California 
Indian population. The principal factors in this 
decline are classified into “physical’’ or “‘bio- 
logical” (passim), such as casualties due to war 
and to “social homicide” (III, 9), disease, and 
dietary change, and into “secondary,” “social,” 
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or “cultural” (passim), such as modifications of 
the labor, sex, punishment, property, language, 
and religious systems. In view of the historical 
and statistical character of the work, much 
space is given to the description of sources (for 
Vols. I and II, mainly documents in the Ban- 
croft Library of the University of California; for 
Vol. III, contemporary newspaper files; for Vol. 
IV, the probate proceedings of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs) and to the generally convincing 
justification of their statistical-speculative use. 
Although documents that lend themselves to 
large-area and long-time statistical analysis are 
scarce, the author has managed to give valuable 
approximate information concerning the quan- 
titative and, frequently, even the qualitative 
importance of the factors mentioned. It appears 
that imported disease was by far the most sig- 
nificant single cause of the tremendous decline 
of the Indian population. 

In the discussion of culture factors, Mr. 
Cook’s theory, drawing heavily on animal ecol- 
ogy, biology, and even chemical kinetics (III, 
11-12), appears clumsy and but loosely connect- 
ed with the documentary analysis it purports to 
illuminate. The absence of references to modern 
anthropology and sociology and the failure to 
utilize such concepts as “acculturation” or 
“culture change,” to mention but two, are strik- 
ing. Nevertheless, Mr. Cook’s work is valuable 
to the sociologist as a sourcebook for the history 
of the California Indian. Perhaps the most in- 
teresting section deals with the changes in the 
general labor system, from Indian to Spanish to 
Anglo-American, and with the analyses of the 
“communal,” “‘peonage,” and “free” types of 
Indian labor (III, 46-75). The four volumes 
abound in references to source materials as well 
as in direct, often vivid, quotations. They con- 
tain numerous highly informative tables. A few 
maps and an index would have helped the reader 
considerably in orienting himself among the 
mass of facts unearthed by the author. 


Kurt H. 
Chicago 


American Words and Ways: Especially for Ger- 
man Americans. By JOHN WHYTE. New 
York: Viking Press, 1943. Pp. xvi+184. 
$2.50. 

For a sociologically minded reader the second 


part of this rather unpretentious publication is 
of special interest. It deals with ‘Social Forms 


and Social Customs in America” and “Differ- 
ences in National Characteristics and Tempera- 
ment.”’ Most of the observations and remarks, 
formulated in a very detached way, appear to 
be correct and adequate and will certainly be 
very helpful as information for cultured immi- 
grants. However, some critical comments are 
not quite out of place. 

First, the author tends sometimes to charac- 
terize as specifically ““American”’ certain traits 
which are rather Anglo-Saxon; this applies, for 
instance, to the “avoidance of controversial 
tone” and to the “repressing of deep emotions.” 
On the other hand, certain traits which the au- 
thor characterizes as specific German are rather 
generally Continental-European, or at least not 
specifically German; thus, for instance, “‘sharing 
of deep emotions” is as characteristic of the 
Russians as of Germans, if not more so. 

Second, the author does not take sufficiently 
into account certain elements of false perception 
which permeate all intergroup relations. In gen- 
eral, we tend to perceive in others certain traits 
which we overlook in ourselves. Thus, to take 
an example, ‘“‘the others” appear to us mostly 
more ‘‘regimented”’ than we are ourselves. For 
our own regimentation is usually interiorized 
and is therefore experienced not as regimenta- 
tion but rather as “freedom.” 

Finally, the author seems to overlook a cer- 
tain moral ambiguity in the process which we 
call euphemistically “adjustment.” He does not 
realize sufficiently that what from the one side 
appears as a successful adjustment may appear 
from the other side as lack of personal integrity, 
as distortion of the own personality, and some- 
times even only as mimicry in order to survive. 
It would be, therefore, advisable to draw a dis- 
tinction between a pseudo-adjustment on the 
level of external behavior and a real adjustment 
(or maladjustment) on the level of internal atti- 
tudes. 

Gustav Ichheiser 


Coal Dust on the Fiddle: Songs and Stories of the 
Bituminous Industry. By GEORGE Korson. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1943, Pp. 460. $3.50. 


Folklore generally grows up in isolated non- 
dustrialized, nonliterate communities whose cul- 
tural roots go deep into the soil. Workers in coal 
mines, living in company houses, have fewer cul- 
tural attachments than most peoples. Yet all 
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isolated groups tend to build a culture of some 
sort. The coal miners, living in remote settle- 
ments, cut off from the rest of the world by pov- 
erty and illiteracy as well as by physical dis- 
tance, and made up in the early days, at least, 
largely of foreigners, many of them Welsh with 
a strong tradition of song, have built up a body 
of beliefs, songs, and ballads highly expressive 
of life in and around the mines. The ballad- 
singer who composed ballads on local happen- 
ings was an important figure in the community, 
and he usually enlivened the union meetings. 
The importance of the union in the camp life 
of the coal miners is brought out by Mr. Kor- 
son, who not only collected the songs and stories 
(which he arranged by such themes as “Love 
and Courtship,” and “Struggle for a Better 
Life”) but interestingly sketched in the social 
background which gives them meaning. This 
volume should be of interest not only to stu- 
dents of popular literature but to all those who 
wish to gain some insight into the motivations 
of a little understood group in American life, 
that of the soft-coal miners. 


MARGARET PARK REDFIELD 
Chicago 


Blood on the Rising Sun. By DouGtas GILBERT 
Harinc. Philadelphia: Macrae, Smith & 
Co., 1943. Pp. xii+235. $2.50. 


Among the many books dealing with the 
thinking of the Japanese this volume deserves 
a superior place. It is not an exhaustive history 
of Japanese life or a journalistic treatment but 
is, instead, a simply written and penetrating 
analysis of the Japanese mind. The author 
shows the central role played by the cult of the 
Emperor and traces the way in which this cult 
has been manipulated since the overthrow of 
the Tokugawa shogunate to become the screen 
for a calculated program of nationalistic expan- 
sion. To the complete obedience of the citizen 
inculcated by the cult of the Emperor has been 
added the readiness toward ruthless and ‘“‘Spar- 
tan” behavior imbedded in feudal traditions. 
The outcome is a psychology of complete alle- 
giance, of ready sacrifice of the person, or un- 
questioned homage to a totalitarian rule, of an 
ethnocentric conviction in the supreme destiny 
of the Japanese, and of a self-justifying ruth- 
lessness. Yet, despite such an apparently tough 
and unyielding psychology, other tendencies, as 
the author indicates, have been present in 
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Japanese thinking. The great interest in Wil- 
sonian democracy after the first World War, the 
gratitude for foreign relief in 1923, and the ex- 
pression of liberal thinking by various groups in 
recent decades suggest that the Japanese na- 
tional psychology might have been different if 
the Japanese Exclusion Act had not been enact- 
ed and if the great depression of 1929-33 had 
not occurred. These reflections suggest, also, 
that there are some lines of thought and feeling 
which might be nurtured and utilized in the 
reorganization of Japanese national life along 
democratic lines. 

HERBERT BLUMER 
University of Chicago 


Personality and Economic Background: A Study 
of Highly Intelligent Children. By HELEN H. 
Davinpson. New York: King’s Crown Press, 
1943. Pp. x+189. $2.25. 


The problem of Davidson’s study was to dis- 
cover what differences in highly intelligent chil- 
dren are associated with income level. One hun- 
dred and two New York City children were 
studied, ranging in 1.Q. from 120 to over 200. 
About half were from the Lincoln School, repre- 
senting higher-income groups, and half from the 
Speyer School, where those in low-income 
classes are found. A thorough examination of 
the variation of measurements of many kinds, 
according to income, was made through the use 
of analysis of variance. 

The results are too complex to summarize 
here, but the contrasts were either slight or 
negligible for the most part. The Rohrshach 
tests yielded almost entirely negative results. 
In such matters as political attitudes, type of 
reading preferred, and things the children would 
like to buy, there were some income differences; 
but, on the whole, the differences were small, 
even though statistically significant. 

The author does not claim that her failure to 
demonstrate more significant differences is proof 
of their absence. It is likely that more elaborate 
study would unearth more results, and yet there 
is not much reason to expect income to be of 
great importance of itself when many other 
more effective factors are eliminated. 

There is a review of the literature on the 
problem and a bibliography of 116 items. 


Rosert E. L. Faris 
Syracuse University 
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Intercultural Education in American Schools, 
Proposed Objectives and Methods. By Wu- 
LIAM E. VICKERY and Stewart G. COLE. 
New York: Service Bureau for Intercultural 
Publications (Harper & Bros.), 1943. Pp. 
214. $1.00. 


This small volume is the first in a series of 
manuals for teachers dealing with race relations 
and problems in America. Certain basic con- 
cepts such as culture, prejudice, and accultura- 
tion are taken up briefly, but the main body of 
the work is devoted to a discussion of the re- 
sponsibility of the schools as leaders in giving 
education which is genuinely democratic and to 
the methods for carrying out such education. 
The problem is dealt with honestly. The posi- 
tion of the Negro is recognized as of paramount 
importance, but the difficulties of other minor- 
ity groups are recognized. Along with many 
other helpful suggestions for interesting stu- 
dents, teachers are urged not to use textbooks 
but to direct students’ attention to concrete 
materials, preferably taken from the local com- 
munity. One lack of the present volume is the 
absence of any reference to autobiographical 
and other firsthand expressive materials which 
often serve to give a deeper insight into the atti- 
tudes of cultural minorities than comments by 
outsiders or even than superficial direct con- 
tacts. This may be dealt with in one of the other 
manuals. 

MARGARET PARK REDFIELD 
Chicago 


The Economics of War. By Horst MENDERS- 
HAUSEN. New York: Prentice-Hall Inc., 
1943. Pp. xiv+390. $2.50. 


Mendershausen wrote one of the first com- 
prehensive American treatises on war economy 
in World War II. This writer reviewed the first 
edition in the American Journal of Sociology of 
January, 1941. At that time there was too much 
emphasis in European experience in World War 
I and too little on current American economic 
developments. The revised edition is stream- 
lined. The plan of the book (“War Potential,” 
“War Economy,” “International Economics of 
War,” and “Post-war Economy’’) is the same. 
A novel and interesting feature is the discussion 
of the “war-production cycle” divided into 
“preparation phase (guns and butter); transi- 
tion phase (more guns, less butter); total war 


phase (guns and dry bread).’’ The reviewer 
would have liked to see an adequate treatment 
of the possibility of post-war inflation in the 
“post-war” chapter. When discussing popula- 
tion after the war, Mendershausen did not deal 
with recent changes of great importance, such 
as deportations and forced labor, which have a 
deep effect on post-war developments. 

Mendershausen’s book ranks undoubtedly 
among the best of its kind. He deserves a special 
nosegay for amalgamating principles and poli- 
cies. He strikes a happy medium which enables 
both economists and military men to benefit 
from his analysis. 

HENRY SIMON BLOCH 

University of Chicago 


Our Marching Civilization. By WARREN 
Dwicut ALLEN. Stanford University, Calif.: 
Stanford University Press, 1943. Pp. xii+ 
112. $2.50. 


This work is a plea for the application of the 
principles of music to the problem of world or- 
ganization. To one who has read Mr. Allen’s 
Philosophies of Music History, which is the best 
exposition of music theory in its relation to ideo- 
logical and social backgrounds that has yet ap- 
peared, this ecstatic little volume will come as a 
distinct disappointment. Today the world is dis- 
united, states the author. “Since the problem of 
unity Aas been solved in art and music but not 
in religion and politics, a musician may venture 
some suggestions on this subject.” Such claims, 
which will make many a musician blush, are 
then buttressed by lofty metaphors, easy analo- 
gies, and facile generalizations. There are cer- 
tain “principles,” asserts the author, which per- 
vade both music and society. The “virtuoso” 
principle dominated both music and politics in 
the nineteenth century. The polyphonic princi- 
ple, which represents co-operation and integra- 
tion, manifested itself in polyphonic music 
simultaneously with the co-operatively built 
Gothic cathedrals. The author concludes that 
some system of world order, such as proposed 
by Ely Culbertson, derives support from the 
symphonic principle and that Vienna, where the 
symphonic style achieved its richest develop- 
ment, must still be reckoned with as the nerve 
center of the world federation. The peace can 
be won only if we act “in the spirit of the great 
symphonists—Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, and 
Washington, Lincoln, and Roosevelt” (p. 83). 
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This work is announced as a fragment of a larger 
project on music and society. Let us hope that 
there is still time for the remaining volumes to 
be directed into more functional, and less he- 
roic, channels. 

Joun H. MuELLER 
Indiana University 


Pennsylvania German Literature: Changing 


Trends from 1683 to 1942. By Earu F. Ro- ° 


BACKER. Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1943. Pp. 202. $2.50. 


This volume is written as a literary history, 
but to the geographer-reviewer it is a fine study 
in provincialism. If a measure of provincialism 
is found in the strength and solidarity of group 
ideas, then here is regionalism par excellence. 
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The history of the evolution of the regional ideas 
is indicated by the chapter titles: period of re- 
ligious significance; transition (more lusty than 
spiritual) of language consciousness, of local 
color, and of a sense of folk solidarity. There are 
two appendixes—tempting suggestions for re- 
search and selections from the literature to 
exemplify the stages of development. No less 
interesting is the exhaustive Bibliography, 
which, incidentally, demonstrates the need for 
this particular volume. More than that it shows 
the wealth of this interesting aspect of Ameri- 
cana. The volume is critical and scholarly and 
convinces one that it is wrong to say, 


Bald alle Leute in dem Land 
Hangen das Deutsche an die Wand. 


RODERICK PEATTIE 
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